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Editor’s Note 


N THE RARE BOOK DIVISION of the Library 
[« Congress, carefully protected by a 

brown folder and a slipcase, is a small 
pamphlet. Its orange paper cover is topped 
with a picture of a tiny balloon flanked by two 
oversize pigeons. It bears the modest title: The 
Post by Travelling Pigeons; a Remembrance 
of the Siege of Paris With an Identical S peci- 
men of One Film of the Dispatches Sent to 
Paris by Travelling Pigeons Photographied 
[sic] by Dagron (Tours—Bordeaux, 1870- 
1871). 

This, the cover further tells the reader, is 
“The alone government’s photograph for all 
the official and private dispatches on a film; 
notice on the journey of the balloon of Niepce 
bearing away M. Dagron and his assistants 
and details on the mission they had to accom- 
plish.” The mission given to Prudent René 
Patrice Dagron by the postmaster general with 
the approval of the minister of finance was “to 
establish in province a service of photomicro- 
scopical dispatches to be sent to Paris by 
travelling pigeons.” His story begins on No- 
vember 12, 1870, at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
the hour when he and his four assistants 
ascended from Paris in the balloon Niepce. 
At the same hour another balloon, the 
Daguerre, started off with three men, the 
postal correspondence, some pigeons, and the 
rest of Dagron’s apparatus. The mission was 
accomplished, although some of the pigeons 
were paralyzed by the cold and the Daguerre 
was shot down over the Prussian lines. 


Fascinating though Dagron’s account is, the 
book’s companion piece—the “identical speci- 
men of one film of the dispatches’—has a 
special interest to scholars. The small piece of 
film is mounted in a cardboard frame which 
identifies it as La Poste par Pigeons Voyageurs, 
Souvenir du Siége de Paris . . . Spécimen 
identique d’une des pellicules de dépéches 
portées a Paris par pigeons . . . “Chaque 
pellicule,” the legend further declares, “était 
la reproduction de 12 ou 16 pages in-folio 
d’impression.” The LC specimen carries 16. 

This is believed to be one of the earliest uses 
of microfilm. Dagron’s enthusiastic account 
foreshadowed the present interest in micro- 
film. “The whole series of the official and pri- 
vate dispatches which we made during the 
investment of Paris, . . . about one hundred 
and fifteen thousand, were weighing in all two 
grammes. They needed but one pigeon to bear 
them.” 

Microfilm copies of important source ma- 
terials have become increasingly essential to 
scholarly research. To meet the need, many 
of the Nation’s learned institutions are carry- 
ing on extensive programs of manuscript copy- 
ing, although none of them rely on a carrier 
pigeon to deliver the microfilm rolled in the 
quill of a feather cemented to the tail of the 
bird. Some of these programs are discussed in 
the series of articles, “Manuscripts on Micro- 
film,” found in this issue. 

Man’s persistence in copying recorded 
thought has been unwittingly given in capsul- 
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ized form in the caption for the illustration on 
page 158. Throughout the series the editors 
were faced with the constant problem of in- 
forming the reader that the picture on the 
page was a reproduction of a reproduction of 
an original. In this instance, the process went 
one step further, and the task was to correctly 
describe a printed reproduction of an enlarged 
image of a microfilm of a 12th-century hand- 
written copy of a work by Alcuin of York, 
the 8th-century educator and man of letters. 

It is fitting that other articles in this issue 
should also discuss varying forms of copying. 
Roger Trienens has traced the earliest colonial 
imprints to be found in the Library of Con- 
gress, some of the first efforts of the young 
communities to produce materials needed in 
quantity. He begins with the Bay Psalm Book 


from the press of Stephen Daye. The book 
itself is described in the report of the Rare 
Book Division. Walter Ristow discusses maps 
and atlases in facsimile, a form of copying that 
gained impetus with the discovery of lithog- 
raphy. Some of the recent facsimiles have been 
made from originals in the Library’s collec- 
tions. The Quarterly Journal, fired with 
enthusiasm for some of these, reproduces here 
and elsewhere in the issue details from the 
Library’s original of The Atlantic Neptune. 
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Drawing by Alan Dunn; © 1966 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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contributors Danie J. Reep, on leave this year to serve 


as Deputy Director of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries, is regularly the His- 
torian in the Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, where he is in charge 
of its research and publication program. He 
has planned and is directing the new Cata- 
logue of American Portraits and is also editor 
of the official Catalogue of the Collection of 
the Portrait Gallery recently begun and 
planned for publication in 1968. 

Before going to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1964, he was for 6 years Assistant Chief 
of the Manuscript Division in the Library of 
Congress, where he played a leading role in 
several of the Library’s programs, such as the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscript Col- 
lections and the extensive international pro- 
gram to acquire photocopies of European 
records relating to American history. 


Frank B. Evans is Director of the Diplo- 
matic, Legal, and Fiscal Records Division of 
the National Archives. Following World 
War II service in the Navy, he taught his- 
tory at Pennsylvania State University and 
served on the staff of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission first as As- 
sociate State Archivist and then as State 
Archivist. He joined the staff of the National 
Archives in 1963 as Director of the Ford Film 
Project, serving successively as Assistant to the 
Executive Director, National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, and as Director, Archi- 
val Projects Division, Office of Civil Archives, 
before assuming his present position. Since 
1963 he has been director of the annual sum- 
mer institute on the administration of modern 
archives and now is adjunct professor of 
archive administration at American Univer- 
sity. He is author of Pennsylvania Politics, 
1872-1877: A Study in Political Leadership. 


James E. O’NEILL, associate professor of his- 
tory, Loyola University, Chicago, was on the 
Library of Congress staff as a specialist from 
1963 to 1965, principally in the Manuscript 
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Division. There he conducted the Library’s 
current copying program and designed the 
present consortium to film records of the Brit- 
ish Legation in the United States. He is also 
the author of “Copies of French Manuscripts 
for American History in the Library of Con- 
gress,” Journal of American History, 51: 674— 
691 (March 1965). 


Lowrie J. Daty, S.J., with J. Donnelly, S.J., 
in 1950 proposed a plan for microfilming large 
sections of the manuscript resources of the 
Vatican Libraries. The plan was approved by 
Pope Pius XII and subsidized by the Supreme 
Council of the Knights of Columbus. Begin- 
ning in 1950, Father Daly spent about 2 years 
at the Vatican directing the selection and 
copying of several million pages of manu- 
scripts. Subsequently he became and still is 
director of microfilm projects at St. Louis 
University, as well as professor of history. 

He is also editor of the research periodical 
Manuscripta, author of books in medieval his- 
tory, and a contributor to historical, educa- 
tional, and library periodicals. 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR., was no stranger to the 
holdings of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty when he became associate librarian in 1961 
and librarian in 1966. Since 1954 he had been 
assistant editor and then associate editor of the 
project to publish the papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, the largest part of which is in the 
custody of the society. During his years with 
the Franklin project some 30,000 documents 
were collected and cataloged for possible pub- 
lication, and 5 volumes were edited, the first 
appearing in 1959. 

Dr. Bell is a member of the National Histor- 
ical Publications Commission and of the Com- 
mittee of Sponsors for the Papers of Joseph 
Henry. Besides the Franklin volumes his pub- 
lished works include Early American Science: 
Needs and Opportunities for Study (1955) ; 
John Morgan: Continental Doctor (1965) ; 
and The Art of Philadelphia Medicine 
(1965). 
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Current Programs and 
Progress, 1967 


DANIEL J. REED, Editor 


HE FOLLOWING FOUR REPORTS were 
made by their authors at the 1965 an- 


nual meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Association held in San Francisco. They 
were deliberately “commissioned” and read 
in order to draw the attention of historians to 
some recent, major improvements in the avail- 
ability of large bodies of research materials. 
Each author had evidence that his program, 
and especially recent developments within it, 
were not as well known as they should be to 
those whom the program was intended to 
serve. The four accounts are published here 
in order, first, to inform immediately and, 
second, to make the facts a matter of conven- 
ient record which can be consulted in the 
months ahead. This account, it’ should be 
noted, bears the date 1967 because it describes 
the present state of a number of continuing 
programs and because it could well be the 
first of a sequence of such reports which per- 
haps should appear every few years for the 


purpose of keeping historians, and those who 
serve them, informed on the growing availa- 
bility of historical sources on microfilm. 

There is an obvious timeliness to most of 
the information contained in the four papers: 
some of it relates to programs which are quite 
new in every way, some to old programs which 
have recently reached a noteworthy point in 
their development, and some to significant new 
aspects of old programs. None of it relates to 
photocopies of manuscripts made by an indi- 
vidual scholar for purposes of his own research. 

The variety and value of the sources men- 
tioned are apparent upon a glance at the fol- 
lowing pages. Included are materials relating 
to subjects as widely separated in time and 
place as the early Middle Ages, American 
science in the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
contest between European powers for colonies 
in North America, the Italian Renaissance, 
diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Western Europe, Hebrew commentaries 
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on medicine and religion, and the lives of 
Albert Gallatin and Thomas E. Watson, as 
well as activities of parts of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Yet the reports do not attempt to 
mention all current and past programs for 
photocopying large bodies of manuscripts. In- 
stead, only four examples of this increasingly 
common kind of copying are described. These 
four, however, are varied in nature, extensive 
in scope, and of interest to a broad cross section 
of historians and archivists. 

Each program is described by a reporter 
who is, or was lately, in a central, responsible 
position in the program whereof he speaks. 
Frank Evans was Assistant to the Executive 
Director, National Historical Publications 


Commission, in 1964 and 1965; James O’Neill 
was Specialist for Foreign Copying in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress from 1963 to 1965; Father Lowrie Daly 
has been director of microfilm projects at St. 
Louis University for many years; and Whit- 
field Bell was associate librarian of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society from 1961 to 1966 
and is now the librarian. 


I had the pleasure of inviting these partici- 
pants to report, of having my invitation ac- 


cepted, of chairing the session. From the com- 
bined experience of the four programs I drew 
a number of conclusions which are incorpo- 
rated in the commentary following the papers. 
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FRANK B. Evans 


HE MANUSCRIPTS ON MICROFILM pro- 
gram described in this brief report in- 
cludes both more—and less—than is 
indicated by the assigned title of the paper. 
It is the program of the National Historical 
Publications Commission that provides grant 
assistance to national, state, and local reposi- 
tories, both public and private, for microfilm 
publication of documentary material of na- 
tional significance. The program is not re- 
stricted to personal papers, nor is all microfilm- 
ing of personal papers currently under way a 
part of this program. The major emphasis in 
this new nationai program, however, is upon 
personal papers. 

The program had its immediate origin in 
1963 in A Report to the President Containing 
a Proposal by the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. The Commission, as part 


Covers of two guides to University of Virginia 
Library microfilm publications, sponsored by the 
National Historical Publications Commission. 
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of its statement of policy in this report, indi- 
cated that “while maintaining its support of 
documentary publication in printed books 
when wide public interest and the impor- 
tance of the matter justifies this form,” it 
would give “increased encouragement to the 
use of microfilm and other methods of repro- 
duction as a means of making available large 
collections of documents for which printing 
is inappropriate.” President Kennedy hailed 
this report and recommended passage of the 
necessary legislation. President Johnson gave 
his support to the proposal, and a 5-year 
program with a maximum appropriation of 
$500,000 per year was authorized by Con- 
gress in Public Law 88-383, signed by the 
President on July 28, 1964. 

An appropriation of $350,000 for the first 
year was provided by Congress in October 
1964, and three additional annual appropria- 
tions in the same amount have since been 
made for support of the program. Compared 
to the funds available to other Federal grant 
programs these sums are indeed modest. In 
addition, more than 50 percent of the money 
has had to be used to help support existing 
letterpress documentary publication projects. 
Nevertheless, the microfilm publication pro- 
gram has been successfully launched and gives 
every indication of making a major contribu- 
tion to American scholarship. 

The new program is based largely upon the 
experience and proven success of two exist- 
ing large-scale microfilm publication pro- 
grams in the Federal Government. The first 
of these is the Presidential Papers program 
of the Library of Congress. Authorized by an 
act of Congress passed in 1957, this program 
includes the arrangement, indexing, and mi- 
crofilming of the nearly 2 million documents 
in the custody of the Library of Congress that 
constitute either the main body or else a prin- 
cipal part of the papers of 23 Presidents from 
Washington to Coolidge. To date the program 
has made available on 1,081 rolls of 35-mm 
microfilm the papers of 17 Presidents. 
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Positive prints of each of these rolls are 
available for interlibrary loan as well as for 
purchase from the Library of Congress at a 
cost of from $6 to about $10.30 per roll, de- 
pending upon the footage. Except for the Van 
Buren Papers, for which a published calendar 
is available, the microfilm edition of each 
President’s papers is accompanied by a printed 
index. The index volume also contains a state- 
ment of the provenance and a general de- 
scription of the papers; the index proper is 
primarily a name index of correspondents. 
Purchasers of the related microfilm receive 
the index at no additional cost, but the indexes 
are sold separately at a cost ranging from 20 
cents to $3.25 for the 482-page index to the 
McKinley Papers. The papers of another 
President, on 67 rolls, will be ready for release 
as soon as the related index is published. 

The second Federal program is the micro- 
film publication program of the National 
Archives, which was launched in 1941 as a 
result of reference experience and was based 
upon archival considerations. In brief, the 
program of microfilming was intended to 
make archival sources more easily accessible 
to libraries, research centers, and scholars, and 
at the same time to minimize the progressive 
deterioration of certain record series subjected 
to heavy use in search rooms and to repeated 
handling in response to individual microfilm 
orders. Confined at first to the retention of 
negative “file microcopies” of records fiimed 
in response to orders, the program was soon 
extended to important bodies of records of 
high research value which were likely to be 
in considerable demand. Introductions, anno- 
tations, and other descriptive material were 
at first added to the film itself to assist the 
searchers; in 1951 the National Archives also 
began to publish this material in descriptive 
pamphlets accompanying individual micro- 
film publications. These contain brief admin- 
istrative histories of the agency whose records 
are filmed, a general description of the rec- 
ords, a listing of directly related records both 





filmed and unfilmed, and, when appropriate, 
brief indexes or other special lists. 

This program has been greatly accelerated 
in recent years, and the List of National Ar- 
chives Microfilm Publications 1966 embraces 
nearly 74 million pages of manuscript mate- 
rial, included in more than 1,300 separate 
publications totaling some 134,000 rolls of 
microfilm. Positive prints of all of these rolls 
are available at a cost of $8 per 100-foot roll, 
and the accompanying pamphlet to any micro- 
film publication is available without charge 
to inquirers upon request. 

The new microfilm publication program of 
the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion has drawn heavily upon these older pro- 
grams for its professional guidelines for the 
selection, arrangement, and description of 
material to be microfilmed, for the technical 
standards to be met by the microfilm itself, 
and for the format and content of pamphlets 
to accompany each of its microfilm publica- 
tions. A significant innovation is the require- 
ment that an automatic frame-numbering 
device be’ used in the filming, to permit ready 
reference to particular items and to create 
the potential for future indexing of the micro- 
film. The resources available to the Commis- 
sion are not sufficient to support indexing of 
the film at this time. 

On the basis of Commission recommenda- 
tions to date, grants have been made to 19 
repositories to assist them in the arrangement, 
description, and filming of manuscript mate- 
rial of national significance, and the prepara- 
tion and publication of accompanying 
pamphlets. The Commission has broadly inter- 
preted “national significance” as including all 
manuscript material that is of more than local 
or state interest and value. State public 
records do not currently fall within the scope 
of the program; the available funds are simply 
too limited. The grants cover the direct costs 
of projects; all indirect costs, including the 
time contributed by supervisory and profes- 
sional staff members of a repository, are cal- 


culated as part of the repository’s contribution 
to the project. A condition of every grant is 
that the repository will make available, for in- 
terlibrary loan and at cost plus a handling 
charge, positive rolls of each microfilm publi- 
cation and accompanying pamphlet. 

Repositories currently participating in this 
program include, in the East, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Dartmouth College, 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical So- 
ciety, the Cornell University Collection of 
Regional History and University Archives, 
New York University, the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, 
the Morristown National Historical Park, the 
New Jersey Historical Society, the University 
of Virginia Library, and the Southern His- 
torical Collection at the University of North 
Carolina. In the Midwest grants have been 
made to the University of Notre Dame 
Archives, the Minnesota Historical Society, 
the Kansas State Historical Society, and the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Western 
repositories currently participating in the pro- 
gram include the University of Texas Ar- 
chives, the New Mexico State Records Center 
and Archives, the Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories, and the University of Washing- 
ton Library. More than a score of other reposi- 
tories located throughout the country have 
indicated a willingness to make their holdings 
more widely accessible through this program. 
The basic problem remains that of securing 
the necessary funds. 

From participating institutions will soon be 
available a wealth of manuscripts on micro- 
film to support research and teaching in vir- 
tually every period of American history and 
relating to every region of the country. The 
holdings of each participating repository have 
been studied in terms of the requirements of 
this program, and almost 100 collections have 
been scheduled for microfilm publication. 

Specialists in the Colonial period will have 
direct access to microfilm facsimiles of the 
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Guide to the Microfilm 
Edimon of the 


Samuel M. Chapman 
Papers 1866-1906 


PAMILY 
PAPERS 


[742 ~ 1795 


Anaeoncing 2 Mocrabim Putsle atc 


THE HAMOND NAVAL PAPERS, (766-—08m5 


While many of the microfilm publications issued under National Historical Publications Commission 
sponsorship relate to the East, two reproduce the papers of Nebraska pioneers Samuel M. Chapman and 
Robert W. Furnas. The guide to the Hamond Naval Papers, which may be purchased separately, contains, 
in addition to a description of the papers, background material on the Hamonds, bibliographical notes, 
and chronologies. 
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Bexar Archives, the Baynton-Wharton-Mor- 
gan Papers, the minutes and executive corre- 
spondence of the Provincial Council of Penn- 
sylvania, the early records of the Archdioceses 
of Baltimore and New Orleans, and the rec- 
ords of New Mexico under Spanish and 
Mexican sovereignty. 

Researchers in the Revolutionary War and 
early National periods will have available the 
papers of the Lee family of Virginia, Thomas 
Burke, Albert Gallatin, William Heath, Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, John Nicholson, Robert Treat 
Paine, Timothy Pickering, Peter Porter, Win- 
throp Sargent, Samuel Smith, and the Stevens 
family, the Hamond Naval Papers, and the 
remarkably rich Lloyd W. Smith Collection of 
George Washington and Revolutionary War 
Manuscripts. Those whose research interests 
are in the period from the War of 1812 
through the Civil War will be able to obtain 
microfilm copies of the papers of George Ban- 
croft, James Barbour, John Branch, Orestes 
Brownson, Don Carlos Buell, Thomas Ewing 
and Thomas Ewing, Jr., Robert M. T. Hunter, 
Stephen H. Long, Isaac McCoy, Christopher 
G. Memminger, John A. Quitman, Alexander 
Ramsey, Edmund Ruffin, Henry H. Sibley, 
Isaac I. Stevens, Lawrence Taliaferro, the 


William T. Sherman family, and Daniel Web- 
ster. Representative of collections for the late 
19th and early 20th centuries scheduled for 
microfilm publication are the papers of Rich- 
ard A. Ballinger, Ignatius Donnelly, J. Ster- 
ling Morton, and Thomas E. Watson. Special- 
ists in the history of science will have access to 
a microfilm edition of the papers of George E. 
Hale and the minutes and official correspond- 
ence of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Supplementing these are numer- 
ous other collections, high in research value 
but less readily recognizable in terms of their 
titles or the names of individuals by which they 
are identified. 

The National Historical Publications Com- 
mission plans to issue catalogs from time to 


time of all microfilm publications resulting 


from this program, with information on where 
and how the publications can be obtained. 
The first such catalog, issued by the Com- 
mission in 1966, lists 23 completed publica- 
tions comprising 211 rolls of microfilm. The 
Commission earnestly invites the participation 
of historians, curators, and librarians, for as the 
intended beneficiaries of this program they will 
ultimately determine its utility. 
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European Sources for 
American History in the 
Library of Congress 


James E. O’NEILL 


HE FOREIGN COPYING PROGRAM of the 
Library of Congress is, to my knowl- 
edge, the oldest and most continuous 
manuscript copying program in the United 
States; this year it celebrates its 60th birthday. 
The program originated in the great interest 
in the preservation of sources for American 
history which was so prominent in the histori- 
cal profession at, and immediately after, the 
beginning of the 20th century, an interest 
which was expressed in the founding of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, in 
the early activities of the Department of His- 
torical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and in the many imaginative 
proposals offered by the late John Franklin 
Jameson—proposals which included the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission and 
the National Archives itself. 

It was in this context that the Foreign 
Copying Program was originated by Herbert 
Putnam, that farsighted Librarian of Con- 
gress who transformed the “Congressional 
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Library” into the great, national research 
library that we know today. Using as a want- 
list the descriptions of European collections 
being prepared for the Carnegie “Guides,” the 
Library, in 1905, began the systematic copying 
of manuscripts abroad. 

It must be emphasized, I believe, that this 
is a program to copy manuscript material— 
whether in the form of personal papers or of 
the archives of some public or private body— 
in European repositories which relate to 
American history, the history of the United 
States and of those areas which became parts 
of the United States. This limitation to sources 
for American history reflects both the motives 
of those involved in the early history of the 
program and the financial bases on which it 
has operated. In 1926 the Library was given 
an endowment for such copying by James B. 
Wilbur, and the Wilbur Fund still provides 
most of the money (not a large amount) with 
which microfilming is done today. Shortly 
thereafter the Library received a very sizable 





grant—more than half a million dollars— 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to carry on 
special copying projects over a period of 5 
years. Each of these two grants specified that 
the material copied be in Europe and relevant 
to American history, and this limitation has, 
over the years, determined the distinctive 
character of the program. 

What kind of collection has been accumu- 
lated through this program over the last 60 
years? Roughly speaking, the collection con- 
tains over 2 million pieces, copied from several 
hundred libraries, archives, and private col- 
lections in 23 different countries. As might be 
expected, most copying has been done in the 
countries of Western Europe, which were once 
the major colonial powers in North America: 
in Britain (from which nearly half of the col- 
lection has come), in Spain, and in France. 
But there are, also, large groups of copies made 
in Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Scandinavia, and a few from Eastern 
Europe, including about 6,000 from Russia 
The great repositories of Europe—the British 
Museum and the British Public Record Office, 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and Archives Na- 
tionales in France, the Archives of the Indies in 
Spain, the various German state archives (in- 
cluding those of Prussia), the Haus-Hof-und 
Staatsarchiv in Vienna, and the Vatican 
Archives and Library—are all represented. 
The material copied is principally political or 
military and relates largely to American his- 
tory before 1800, an emphasis which reflects 
both American scholarly interest of the earlier 
20th century and the kind of manuscripts 
available in the greatest abundance for copy- 
ing. The material dating after 1800, not sur- 
prisingly, is largely diplomatic. All copies, it 
should be added, are available through inter- 
library loan.* 

The program’s most recent copying activi- 
ties have been concentrated on collections in 
France and in the British Isles. From the 
former, where the Library currently maintains 
a permanent representative to search collec- 


tions and arrange for their microfilming, 
copies are being made of the large body of 
French naval records, in the Archives Na- 
tionales and in several port archives, pertinent 
to 18th-century America and particularly im- 
portant for the study of the American Revolu- 
tion. American material in the large subseries 
B‘ of the Archives de la Marine, which in- 
cludes such things as action reports, is already 
available ; complementary material from other 
series and subseries should be available shortly. 
Such selection and copying in France is ex- 
pected to be a continuous project, and, once 
the naval records have been exhausted, the 
Library hopes to proceed with the systematic 
copying of French colonial and military 
records of the same era. There is also some 
possibility of the renewed copying of 19th- 
century French diplomatic material, which is 
physically located at the Quai d’Orsay and 
which is administratively controlled by the 
French Foreign Office rather than by the 
Archives Nationales. 

In the British Isles, where the program 
began in 1905, the Library has done extensive 
copying in recent years—copying which, I be- 
lieve, reflects rather well the variety of mate- 
rial with which this program deals. From the 
Commonwealth Relations Office in London, 
selections have been filmed from the 18th- 
century records of the East India Company. 
At the British Museum relevant material has 
been copied from the papers of the Earl of 
Aberdee: , Foreign Secretary under Peel in the 
1840’s and the Prime Minister in the early 
1850's. Smaller groups of papers have been 
copied at Oxford University, the Royal Arrtil- 
lery Library in Woolwich, and Windsor 
Castle. From the National Library of Scot- 
land, in Edinburgh, have come microfilms of 
miscellaneous papers, including the very de- 
lightful diaries of Lady Liston, wife of the 
British Minister to the United States at the 
beginning of the 19th century; and the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland has supplied mate- 
rial on Roman Catholic missionaries and on 
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the Fenians, including a memoir by Thomas 
Clark Luby, one of the reputed founders of 
that organization. 

Finally, the Library has continued exten- 
sive copying at the British Public Record Of- 
fice: Admiralty Office records, Audit Office 
records (relating to American Loyalists) , 
Board of Trade records, Colonial Office rec- 
ords, High Court of Admiralty prize papers, 
Treasury minute books, the papers of the un- 
fortunate Lord Cornwallis, and the entire file 
of records of the British Legation in the 
United States between 1791 and 1903. 

In a major copying project recently begun, 
the Library has formed a “consortium” with 
the Public Record Office and seven other 
American research libraries to microfilm the 
British Legation records from 1903 to 1918.’ 
Under the present 50-year rule this material— 
so important for the Anglo-American alli- 
ance—is open to researchers only through the 
year 1915. When the project (some 600 reels 
of microfilm, the first of which, I am told, 
have now reached the United States) is com- 
pleted in 1969, it will make the records avail- 
able to American researchers at almost the 
same moment that the originals are opened 
for research in London. It is hoped that this 
project can serve as a model for other coopera- 
tive filming and will be the beginning of 
extensive copying of 20th-century material. 

Most of the Library’s resources are now 
committed to France and Britain and no copy- 
ing elsewhere is currently under way. Plans 
have been made, however, to microfilm the 
very numerous papers of the Holland Land 
Company, now in the Municipal Archive of 
Amsterdam, and, once the Society for Ameri- 
can Studies in West Germany has completed 
its guide to Americana, the Library hopes to 
begin selective copying in that country. 

At least as important as the manuscripts 
now being copied or scheduled for copying 
is the recent establishment in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress of a na- 
tional Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
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Manuscript Copying. Created through a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, the 
Center is the result of the longfelt need to 
make copying ventures abroad more system- 
atic, more efficient, and, ultimately, more use- 
ful to American researchers. It is hoped that 
the Center will be able to link together the 
Government bodies and foundations which 
supply so much of the financial support for 
such work, the universities, research libraries, 
and public agencies which actually undertake 
foreign manuscript copying, and the scholars 
in history, literature, and other disciplines for 
whom, presumably, such copying exists. 

The Center is still in its formative stage, 
but I am certain that a great deal will be 
heard about its work during the next few 
years. In general, its principal functions are 
to attempt to solve what are, without question, 
four of the major problems in this field: 
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(1) The Center will work toward the 
development of new cooperative copying 
projects. The microfilming of manuscripts is 
more costly than is often realized. While film, 
cameras, and competent technicians are 
comparatively inexpensive, the costs of pro- 
fessional personnel—historians—to plan, to 
devise adequate internal bibliographical con- 
trol, and to search collections can be stagger- 
ing. Only by spreading such costs among a 
number of institutions can important projects 
be undertaken with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that they will be well done—or even done 
at all. 

(2) The Center will endeavor to serve as 
a clearinghouse for information on the con- 
tents of foreign archives and libraries and 
especially on their attitudes and policies. The 
directors of foreign repositories do not always 
welcome Americans with their microfilm 
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On these pages and the following one is shown cor- 
respondence between Cornwallis and Washington on 
October 17, 1781, when negotiations for the sur- 
render at Yorktown began. Cornwallis’ letter pro- 
posing a 24-hour cessation of hostilities while terms 
of surrender were being drawn up is reproduced 
from the microfilm of his papers in the Public 
Record Office in London. Washington’s reply is 
shown as it appears in the Cornwallis Papers and also 
as a draft (first page only) in the Washington Papers 
in the Library of Congress. Note that the usual salu- 
tation “Sir” was crossed out and changed to “My 
Lord,” and that the phrase “cessation of hostilities,” 
copied from Cornwallis, was changed to “ 
of hostilities,” 
of 2 hours. 


suspension 
for which Washington set a time limit 


Cornwallis’ second letter, written that same day at 
half-past four, appears in two forms on page 156: 
first, as it is reproduced from a copy in the Public 
Record Office and, second, as it appears in the Wash- 
ington Papers in the Library. Cornwallis proposed 
that the garrisons of York and Gloucester be 
prisoners of war, the British to be sent to Britain 
and the Germans to Germany. 
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cameras. Some regard their institutions pri- 
marily as treasure houses rather than as 
scholars’ workshops. A national center housed 
in America’s national library may be able to 
overcome some of the resistance to microfilm- 
ing and to prevent the waste of time on 
projects that are not feasible. 

(3) The Center, working with research 
committees of scholarly organizations and 
with individual scholars, will attempt to pre- 
pare a national list of genuinely valuable 
material which should be copied and which 
can be copied. Much copying in the past has 
been random and incomplete; some of it quite 
frankly has been of little research value in 
relation to its costs. The scholarly community 
has obtained fewer benefits from such copying 
than it could realistically expect. The Center, 
it is hoped, can help to remedy this. 

(4) Finally, thé Center will take the lead in 
the very important task of creating a perma- 
nent and easily available national record of 
what has been and is being copied. There is, 
at present, no source to which the scholar, the 
graduate student, or the designer of a micro- 
film project can turn to learn what is already 
available in this country. There are numerous 
instances in which the same material has, at 
some expense, been copied twice and at least 
one in which three institutions—using public 
funds—each microfilmed the same material. 
The National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, an established and ongoing pub- 


lication whose value has already been demon- | 


strated, is the appropriate place for recording 
information on manuscripts—both foreign 
and domestic—on microfilm. It is the Cen- 


ter’s role—perhaps its most important role— 
to develop the techniques for such recording 
and to see to it that the large body of what 
has already been copied by so many different 
institutions over so many years is made known. 

The establishment of this Center and, in- 
deed, the existence of this panel are witnesses 
of the desire for more systematic copying and 
for the greater availability of manuscripts on 
microfilm. It is our common hope, as the 
PMLA report so aptly put it, that we “can 
ultimately bring order to the present chaos 
and help make the scholar the master of his 
resources.” ® 


FOOTNOTES 


* There is, unfortunately, no complete guide to 
the reproductions of manuscripts obtained through 
the Foreign Copying Program. British material cop- 
ied before 1944 is described in Grace Gardner 
Griffin’s A Guide to Manuscripts Relating to Ameri- 
can History in British Depositories Reproduced for 
the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Con- 
gress (Washington, 1946). An indication of manu- 
scripts copied in France can be found in my article, 
“Copies of French Manuscripts for American His- 
tory in the Library of Congress,” Journal of Ameri- 
can History, 51: 674-691 (March 1965), and the 
current copying program in France is described by 
Mme. Ulane Bonnel in her article “La Déléguée a 
Paris,” QJLC, 23: 187-203 (July 1966). 

* The other participants are the libraries of Boston 
College, Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina (jointly), Harvard University, 
Princeton University, Stanford University, and the 
University of Texas, plus the Center for Research 
Libraries (formerly the Midwest Interlibrary Cen- 
ter) in Chicago. 

°“Planning for Scholarly Photocopying,” Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 79 (no. 4, part 2): 90 (September 1964). 
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Four Copying Projects 


T. LOUIS UNIVERSITY has an extremely 
varied copying program. Not limited 
to manuscripts or to microfilm, it in- 

cludes microfilm copies of certain types of rare 
books and color transparencies of illuminated 
manuscripts. Thus far, projects have been 
undertaken in four major areas. 

Microfilm copies of materials at the Vatican 
have been a primary interest of the university. 
About three-fourths of all the manuscripts in 
the Latin and Greek Divisions of the Vatican 
Library, totaling well over 11 million pages, 
have been microfilmed. The term “Latin” is 
used to designate not the language but the 
alphabet; hence in the Latin Division are 
found the modern language groups of Western 
Europe. This project was made possible by a 
generous subsidy from the Knights of 
Columbus. 

The manuscript collections of the Vatican 
Library are largely made up of several collec- 
tions from private sources and include, for 
example, the various textbooks used in the 
four faculties of the medieval universities— 
law, medicine, arts (philosophy and science) , 
and theology. In addition, the library is espe- 
cially rich in Italian Renaissance materials. 
By and large, the majority of manuscripts re- 
late to the period between 1450 and 1750. 
There are also large areas of medieval mate- 
rials of both the high and the early Middle 
Ages.’ 
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By means of a microfilm reader the Very Rev. Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis University, 
scans the image of a page from Alcuin’s commentary 
on the Gospel according to St. John. The microfilm 
reproduces a handwritten copy dating from about 
the 12th century in Codex Vaticanus Reginensis 
latinus 190. 


Also viewed on the microfilm reader is a page from 
the section on Roman numerals in a treatise in 


Codex Vaticanus Reginensis latinus 109. 


Photographs by Arteaga of St. Louis. 
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Various types of indexes found at the Vati- 
can Library are now available in copy at St. 
Louis University. Included are xerox copies 
of the incomplete dictionary card catalog, 
microfilm copies of handwritten catalogs, and 
printed volumes. Probably not more than one- 
fifth of the Vatican codices have printed in- 
dexes. Codex in this context means a book of 
manuscripts, for Vatican manuscripts are 
usually bound between hard covers and aver- 
age about 200 to 210 folios per volume; there 


manuscripts on microfilm 


University 


are often several different works or treatises to 
be found in a single codex. The periodical 
Manuscripta, in its 1957-59 issues, carried a 
listing, by number, of the codices available at 
the university, as well as a series of articles ex- 
plaining the various types of catalogs and 
inventories. 

In 1962-63, thanks to a generous grant from 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, both Brandeis 
University and St. Louis University were able 
to obtain microfilm copies of the Vatican Li- 
brary’s Hebrew collection. Both universities 
now have copies of 800 Hebrew codices, 
largely commentaries on biblical, philosoph- 
ical, and medical subjects. The availability in 
this country of one of the world’s great col- 
lections of Hebrew manuscripts is of first im- 
portance to the development of Hebraic 
studies. 

In addition, the university has microfilm 
copies of the extensive indexes to the Propa- 
ganda Fide archives as well as copies of the 
volumes that pertain to Latin America.? 

Jesuit manuscripts and archival materials in 
several countries are the source of the second 
major collection of microfilm at the univer- 
sity. Among them is the Pastells Collection, 
which is fully described by Father Francisco 
Mateos in his article “La Coleccién Pastells 
de documentos sobre América y Filipinas.” 
Both the Seville section, now housed in Ma- 
drid, and the series called the Barcelona Col- 
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lection, now at San Cugat, escaped destruction 
during the Spanish Civil War and are avail- 
able on microfilm in St. Louis. Father Pastells, 
known for his work on the Philippines and 
Paraguay, was a former Jesuit missionary in 
the Philippines, who spent the last 25 years of 
his life supervising the transcribing of thou- 
sands of Jesuit documents in Spanish archives. 

The “Serie Primera” of the Pastells Collec- 
tion illustrates the whole. It is organized in a 
kind of archival order, being divided first into 
groups of documents relating to various vice- 
royalties and each of these is subdivided in 
turn into documents relating to various audi- 
encias, such as Lima and Charcas. Each vol- 
ume has about 1,200 pages, largely in manu- 
script, although in the later volumes some 
documents are in typescript. Each volume is 
preceded by a calendar-like index of its 75 to 
100 documents. Materials relate primarily to 
the history of the Jesuits and of the Church in 
the Spanish Indies and at times to the work 
of other missionary groups such as the Fran- 
ciscans in the Rio de la Plata area. 

A second major group of Jesuit documents 
comes from the Archivum Romanum Societa- 
tis Iesu, which is the official depository of the 
Jesuit order. The present archivist, P. Joseph 
Teschitel, has explained its organization in an 
article in Archivum, the international review 
of archives.® Among the documents copied are 
materials relating to North and South Amer- 
ica, dating from the years before the society’s 
suppression in 1773 and after its restoration 
in 1814. The 100-year rule, common to many 
European archives and in effect in this one, 
makes the date of the latest document avail- 
able about 1852. In this collection are found 
the letters of the Jesuit generals to the various 
provincials, the catalogs and necrologies of 
the provinces, the Litterae Annuae or annual 
records of principal events or major enter- 
prises in the Jesuit provinces, and finally the 
Epistolae or file of letters sent to the general 
in Rome. 


A third large group was selected from the 
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archives known as the Fondo Gesuitico al 
Gest: in Rome. It is basically the procurator 
general’s file, and in the old Jesuit Society 
the procurator general was both the chief pub- 
lic relations man and the treasurer. A large 
amount of the material has to do with the eco- 
nomic organization and development of Jesuit 
missions and colleges in the New World, 
mainly in South and Central America, includ- 
ing Mexico, with very little on non-Hispanic 
North America. In this collection the language 
most often used is the vernacular of the 
writer, while the Archivum Romanum re- 
ferred to earlier used Latin, the official lan- 
guage of the order. 

A fourth group is composed of copies of 
miscellaneous documents, some representing 
original materials in various private and public 
archives in Mexico. Within this group are a 
number of rare printed books by or about 
Jesuits and their Jesuit work in the New 
World. Also reproduced are several hundred 
pages of letters from the Bayerisches Haupt- 
staatsarchiv at Munich. These are original 
letters, most of them in German script, and 
they have been edited in Stocklein’s Welt 
Bott—edited to such a degree that any simi- 
larity between the printed letters and the 
originals is sometimes coincidental. 

Since 1957 St. Louis University has been 
engaged in still another project, microfilming 
certain types of rare and out-of-print books. 
Typical lists of such books would contain titles 
in the fields of medicine, law, general Euro- 
pean history, the history of the monastic 
orders, church history, Renaissance bibliog- 
raphy, bibliographical tools of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and scholastic philosophy and 
theology. Copies of the lists are mailed to some 
250 American institutions, generally addressed 
to the acquisition librarian as the person most 
likely to inform interested personnel and facul- 
ty. Although it may be dangerous to think that 
such cooperation always exists between library 
staff and faculty, the plan has worked with fair 
success. Libraries subscribing to any given list 





each receive a positive microfilm copy of all 
the books on that list. 

From the outset this was a cooperative, non- 
profit project, of a type quite common among 
research libraries. Even so, costs have had a 
restraining effect on it. In 1957 for about $90 
it was possible to sell positive microfilm copies 
of works on one list totaling 25,000 pages. 
More recently it has been necessary to limit 
the works on one list to about 17,000 pages to 
keep the price under $100. In spite of higher 
prices, during the past 8 years some 120 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities have availed 
themselves of some of the materials in the 
project; 30 or more American universities 
have complete runs of the materials filmed. 
List number 71 is now in preparation. 

Early in this project there was considerable 
pressure on the university to make available 
for these rare books catalog cards similar to 
those made by the Library of Congress. Three 
or four years ago the university library began 
to prepare them and has since been supplying 
the cards. Many libraries now have a complete 
set of these detailed and difficult-to-make cat- 
alog cards, which make the microfilmed 
materials much more accessible. 

Quite different from the work described 
above is the development of a collection of 


35-mm color transparencies of illuminated 
manuscripts, now in progress. Made possible 
by a grant from the Kress Foundation, it will 
eventually provide a thoroughly representa- 
tive portrayal of the various types of European 
(and to some extent Byzantine) manuscript 
illumination from the 5th to the 15th cen- 
turies. Although it will be at least another 
year before all the materials are gathered, 
the university expects to have some 20,000 or 
more transparencies from various manuscript 
collections in Europe and America. Once as- 
sembled, these color slides should provide his- 
torians of art with an extensive source for 
study and evaluation. 


FOOTNOTES 


* For a general history of the Vatican Library, see 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, “Seventy-five Years of 
the Life of the Vatican Library,” Manuscripta, 9: 
3-11 (March 1965). 

*Lowrie J. Daly, “Microfilmed Materials From 
the Archive of the Sacred Congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide,” Manuscripta, 10: 139-144 (Novem- 
ber 1966). 

* John Francis Bannon, Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, 37: 82-88 (February 1957). 

* Revista de Indias, Nam. 27, p. 7-52 (enero- 
marzo 1947). 

° Archivum, 4: 145-152 (1954). 
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Like the other illustrations for this article, the letter 
in which Alexander Dallas Bache, Superintendent 
of the U.S. Coast Survey, agrees to take Maria 
Mitchell on his staff has been reproduced from 
microfilm in the library of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. The original is among the William 
and Maria Mitchell Papers in the Maria Mitchell 
Association, Nantucket, Mass. 
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HE LIBRARY Of the American Philo- 
sophical Society is nearly as old as the 
society itself. For more than a century 
and a half after the establishment of the 
society on its present foundations in 1769, the 
library grew principally by gifts from members 
and would-be members, by exchange with 
other learned societies throughout the world, 
and, occasionally, by bequests. Until the sec- 
ond third of the present century the librarian 
and library committee had little money to 
spend and, except when some strong- and 
single-minded member got them to acquire 
books in the field of his interest, they could 
do little to build the collections systematically. 
Throughout the years, however, there was a 
general understanding as to the topics the 
library was—and was not—interested in. As 
a result, the collections grew during the 19th 
century to respectable size and quality in sev- 
eral specific areas—among them, Franklin 
and his circle, which included most of 18th- 
century science; the American Indian, espe- 
cially linguistics, a subject in which Thomas 
Jefferson and Peter S. Du Ponceau, both 
presidents of the society, were much in- 
terested; and the 19th-century naturalists 
and explorers of North America. Some of the 
library’s most precious individual pieces came 
to it before 1850 because there was no national 
library or museum. Jefferson, for example, de- 
posited in the library the journals of Lewis and 
Clark, and other officers of government oc- 
casionally made a like disposition of books 
and manuscripts in their charge. 

In recent decades the library has been able 
to enrich its old collections and to begin new 
ones. Without relinquishing its concern for 
those areas in which it was already strong, the 
library added several other fields of concen- 
tration, notably Darwin and evolution, and 
20th-century science. In the latter are com- 
prehended especially quantum physics and 
those sciences related to medicine, particularly 
as represented by members of the Rockefeller 
Institute. 
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In a 1725 letter now in 
the Sloane Papers in the 
British Museum, young 
Benjamin Franklin told 
Sir Hans Sloane that he 
had recently been in the 
northern parts of America 
and had brought from 
there a “Purse made 

of the Stone Asbestos, a 
Piece of the Stone, and 
a Piece of Wood, the 
Pithy Part of which is of 
the same Nature, and 
called by the Inhabit- 
ants, Salamander Cot- 
ton.” He offered to show 
Sloane his American 
curiosities. Later, in his 
autobiography, Franklin 
wrote that Sloane “came 
to see me, and invited 
me to his House in 
Bloomsbury Square, 
where he show’d me all 
his Curiosities, and per- 
suaded me to let him 
add that (the asbestos 
purse) to the Number.” 


For nearly 30 years the library has supple- _ possession. Thus to the society’s Franklin col- 


mented and augmented its collections with lection has been added a film of the Library 
microfilm copies of manuscript letters and of Congress’ Franklin collection; to its Darwin 
papers in other institutions and in private collection, films of the papers of Thomas 
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Henry Huxley at the Imperial College of Sci- 
ence in London and of Sir Charles Lyell at 
Edinburgh University; and to its varied and 
often rich materials about the American In- 
dian, films of manuscripts in the possession of 
Roman Catholic religious orders in Canada 
and of in-letters of the United Church Board 
for World Ministries in Boston. 

Before 1946 such filming was haphazard; 
there were few accessions and most of them 
were not important additions to the library’s 
scholarly resources. Often only those pieces in 
a collection were filmed which were closely 
related to one of the library’s announced areas 
of concentration. For example, instead of the 
entire collection of several hundred letters and 
papers of two or three generations of the 
Hewson family in the possession of descend- 
ants, only that portion was copied which re- 
lated to the 18th century and thus possibly 
to Benjamin Franklin, whose friends William 
and Mary Stevenson Hewson were. The soci- 
ety voluntarily made a similar limitation in 
its request for a film of the minutes of the 
Council of the Royal Society of London. 

From 1946 to about 1960 the library pur- 
sued a more systematic and aggressive policy 
toward microfilm copies. The number of ac- 
cessions increased sharply. Prints were pur- 
chased of the Adams Papers, the Jefferson 
Papers in the Library of Congress, some 
groups of papers in the National Archives 
and other collections. Recipients of the soci- 
ety’s research grants were asked to deposit in 
the library films and photostats purchased 
with grant funds, and some scholars were 
authorized to arrange for filming significant 
collections of manuscripts used or discovered 
in their work. Professor Gilbert Chinard of 
Princeton, for example, acquired from French 
libraries and archives copies of many letters 
of Franklin and his friends, papers of the 
botanists André and Francois Michaux, and 
the drawings of Charles Alexandre Lesueur; 
and the Canadian anthropologist Charles 
Marius Barbeau secured films of valuable 


North American Indian materials in private 
collections, Canadian Government archives, 
and the libraries of religious institutions in 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Since about 1960 the society’s film program 
has had a new direction and emphasis. Where 
formerly much filming was selective—only the 
Franklin letters from a large 18th-century 
collection in Library X, only the documents 
that Professor Y needed for his research—the 
practice now is to film an entire correspond- 
ence or at least an entire section related to 
a single topic or a single character. For ex- 
ample, the entire collection of the manuscripts 
of Sir Hans Sloane is obviously too extensive 
to film; besides much of it is of little if any 
interest to the readers the society aims to serve. 
The library therefore arranged to film one 
large, clearly defined block of incoming cor- 
respondence—a cross section of Sloane’s work 
that should open dozens of avenues of research 
which, with the aid of the printed Index to 
the Sloane Manuscripts (London, 1904), the 
scholar can profitably and easily pursue. A 
more significant characteristic of the present 
policy is that the initiative comes from the 
library staff. They search out materials for 
filming, obtain the necessary permissions, and 
prepare the collection for filming—identify- 
ing, organizing, and labeling groups of manu- 
scripts and individual pieces, as necessary. 

The society's special ties with other old 
Philadelphia institutions are reflected in its 
microfilm policies. Some of these institutions 
possess rich archival and manuscript resources, 
though they are not primarily engaged in 
historical research or able to provide material 
means for it. The society has therefore under- 
taken in several instances to make these re- 
sources available on film and has accordingly 
provided for the arrangement and filming of 
the collections. The largest project of this 
kind is the papers of Stephen Girard, mer- 
chant, banker, and philanthropist; it has re- 
quired almost 700 reels. In another project 
the records and papers of the Carpenters’ 
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Company—the First Continental Congress 
met in the Carpenters’ Hall in 1774—were 
filmed; after the job was completed the 
Carpenters’ Company deposited all but their 
most recent records in the society’s library. A 
third archive filmed by the American Philo- 
sophical Society, with closer ties with science, 
is that of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

The hospital’s archives were preserved in 
its library, in the Administrator’s office, and 
in an attic room; and several boxes of miscel- 
laneous manuscripts of great interest were 
delivered from another hospital building, 
where they had lain in a closet for 30 years. 
The manuscripts include the complete min- 
utes from 1751, admissions papers, case rec- 
ords, financial accounts, letters, and legal 
documents of the hospital, as well as papers 
and records of other hospitals and medical 
institutions, like the Humane Society, the 
Philadelphia Dispensary, and Preston Retreat, 
which the Pennsylvania Hospital absorbed. 
The American Philosophical Society Library 
organized and filmed all these records up to 
about 1860 on 42 reels of microfilm. Plans 
have been made tocontinue the work into 
the 20th century, including the records of 
“Kirkbride’s,” the mental division, and to 
complete the work by the publication of a 
guide to the whole. 

The Girard papers throw some new light 
on the great yellow fever epidemic of 1793, 
in which Girard ‘played a heroic and mem- 
orable role caring for the sick. The hospital 
records are of course fuller. “I think our dis- 
order doth not much abate,” wrote the hos- 
pital manager, Samuel Coates, on October 9, 
1793; and he went on to list the sick and dead 
of his acquaintance—David Rittenhouse “very 
ill,” Josiah Hewes and Richard Wells “better,” 
Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant dead, and “my 
poor brother’s family terribly afflicted with 
sickness.” In a letter to the managers in 1810 
Benjamin Rush proposed a number of re- 
forms in the care of the insane—a cottage 
plan, occupational therapy, controlled visit- 
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ing, to give them modern names. Of particu- 
lar interest is an appeal of 1849 by Dr. William 
Pepper to the managers, on behalf of the hos- 
pital physicians, for a microscope and chemi- 
cal apparatus, since “recent discoveries in 
Medical Science have clearly indicated the 
great utility of microscopic and chemical ex- 
aminations of the different structures and 
fluids of the human body.” 

The library’s policy may seem a limited 
one. Admittedly the library is not interested in 
the wholesale filming of manuscripts in other 
institutions; it has no wish to become a reposi- 
tory of film copies of all the letters and papers 
of all American men of science. On the con- 
trary, its policy is one of building on existing 
strength in original manuscripts and impor- 
tant but scarce books. The library has, for 
example, a large collection of manuscripts of 
Benjamin Vaughan, physician, diplomat, 
agriculturist, in which are many letters from 
the geologist Parker Cleaveland. A collection 
of Cleaveland’s papers, including letters from 
Vaughan, is preserved at Bowdoin College. 
It seemed reasonable to film relevant portions 
of the Cleaveland papers for the American 
Philosophical Society and to provide Bow- 
doin with a film of parts of the society’s 
Vaughan collection. 

Somewhat different in emphasis was the 
filming of papers of Sir Joseph Banks. The 
library owned a number of Banks’ letters, as 
well as letters and papers of many British and 
American men of science with whom Banks 
corresponded during the 40 years when he 
was the principal figure in British science. 
It seemed appropriate therefore to plan to 
obtain films of Banks materials in other li- 
braries. But there is in existence an excel- 
lent calendar of Banks letters in British 
libraries (Warren R. Dawson, The Banks Let- 
ters, London, 1958). These letters can be 
readily located; copies can be easily obtained. 
More useful to scholars, therefore, would be 
a project to film Banks manuscripts outside of 
England, with a view to encouraging the 
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Agreement permitting Continental Army doctors to use the “Elaboratory” of the Penn- 
syluania Hospital to prepare and compound medicines. From the hospital archives. 
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preparation of a calendar of those materials. 
In this undertaking institutional owners of 
Banks letters in Canberra, Sydney, Wellington, 
and San Francisco cheerfully cooperated. 
Films of their collections are now in the 
American Philosophical Society. Then it was 
learned that Dr. Howard Carter of Edinburgh 
University is writing a life of Banks; he 
gladly agreed to consider the preparation of a 
calendar of manuscripts when the biography 
is completed. 

In some instances the library has been per- 
mitted to film all papers of American scientific 
interest in a particular institution. Thus some 
1,200 letters and papers in the collections 
of the Royal Society, dating from 1662 to 
1900, were copied. The Collinson papers, and 
American letters in the John Ellis, Sir James 
Edward Smith, and Linnaeus papers, and in 
other collections in the Linnean Society of 
London have been filmed. Letters from 
Americans to Sir Roderick Murchison in the 
Geological Society were xeroxed. And the 
North American series in the papers of the 
Royal Botanic Garden and in the correspond- 
ence of Sir William J. Hooker and Sir Joseph 
D. Hooker at Kew have been filmed. 

The terms on which these film copies have 
been made are generally few and easy. They 
recognize the rights of owners of the originals 
and provide for the needs of scholars. In most 
cases the understanding is that the film may 
be consulted by any serious scholar; that cita- 
tions and brief quotations may be made, the 
author citing the location of the original docu- 
ment; and that extensive use or publication 
must be by permission of the owner, which 
it is the responsibility of the researcher to 
obtain. In a few cases, of course, the owner 
has granted unrestricted use or has imposed 
additional limitations. One film was made on 
terms once interpreted to mean that no visitor 
was allowed even to look at it. Obviously such 


a restriction would strike any sensible librar- 
ian as well as every scholar as negating the 
whole idea of filming; no film ought to be 
made or accepted with such restrictions. 

Microfilms are not usually so easy to use 
as manuscripts; and perhaps even more than 
manuscripts films require tables of contents 
and indexes. The library has prepared such 
aids for many of its film collections. They en- 
able scholars to get quickly at particular docu- 
ments; and they can be reproduced for use 
by scholars at a distance. The preparation of 
such aids should be considered an indispensa- 
ble part of a program of filming; and if the 
owner institution has not made them, the film- 
ing institution must. 

This is a point which deserves emphasis. 
An individual scholar who orders films of 
manuscripts is usually acquainted with the 
organization of the original collection. He 
knows the basis of his selections and may not 
need target cards and other identifications. To 
anyone else, however, these same films would 
be puzzling and even misleading. How is he 
to know who the owner of the original manu- 
scripts is, what their description is, whether 
all or only part of them were copied, and, if 
only part, what part? These questions are still 
more insistent and require answers when 
manuscripts are copied to supplement an in- 
stitution’s holdings. Such films need to be 
well arranged, equipped with target cards, 
frame numbers, tables of contents, and the 
like ; in short, a filmed collection requires some 
editorial work if it is to be useful and trust- 
worthy. The society’s basic Franklin collec- 
tion, for example, was “organized” several 
times in the distant past by untrained persons. 
In the process letters were separated from 
covers, and enclosures from their letters. De- 
spite all the work that has been done on the 
collection, the separated parts have not yet 
all been brought back together. These sep- 


In a letter of December 16, 1754, John Bartram tells the Dutch botanist Johann Friedrich Gronovius about 
kis son William’s drawings of plants and birds. From the Collinson Papers in the Linnaean Society, 


London. 
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arated manuscripts are hard to use in manu- 
script; they would be impossible to use and 
identify on film. 

Inevitably the question arises what attitude 
an institution should take toward a request 
from another institution for a film of one of 
its collections. To a greater extent than is the 
case when the request is made by an individual 
scholar requiring the material for particular 
research, providing a film to an institution 
implies a sort of publication. Questions of 
financial “investment” (if that term may be 
used), institutional pride, and, in some cases, 
responsibility to donors are involved here; they 
should not be dismissed lightly. In general, it 
seems to me, institutions should remember 
what it is they acquire the manuscripts for 
and ask themselves whether it is essential to 
promoting that purpose that scholars be re- 
quired in every instance personally to visit the 
institution to consult them, or to order a film 
only of what has been filmed before. 


It is, of course, understandably human that 
a library is pleased to have scholars acknowl- 
edge its resources by paying a personal visit 
to its collections. But a trip across town or 
even to New York from Philadelphia is one 
thing; a trip across the continent is something 
else. There is an argument for making films 
of manuscripts and prints of films available 
at least to institutions at a great distance from 
the originals. The American Philosophical 
Society, for example, has no copy of the thou- 
sand Franklin letters at the University of 
Pennsylvania or the 1,200 at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; but 2 years ago it 
filmed its papers of the geologist J. Peter Lesley 
for the University of California, and the latter 
institution filmed its Boscovitch collection for 
the society. The line is not clear, but this may 
perhaps suggest to private institutions proud 
of their possessions a reasonable path between 
policies of indiscriminate copying and of no 
copying at all. 





manuscripts on microfilm 


The 
Chairman’s 
Commentary 


FTER THE REPORTS a discussion between 

A panelists and members of the audience 

raised and emphasized the following 

points as lessons learned through the exten- 

sive experience of the programs described or, 

in some instances, the special experience of 
members of the audience. 

There has been in the past, it was said again 
and again, an excessive and inexcusable 
amount of unintentional and wasteful dupli- 
cation of effort among some copying pro- 
grams. This should be avoided in the future 
if scholars are to enjoy the greatest possible 
return from the limited funds available for 
such purposes. And it can be avoided by a 
reasonable division of labor and responsi- 
bility between institutions concerned, by a lit- 
tle farsighted planning of national programs 
or programs of national interest, by close co- 
ordination of copying programs in progress or 
in prospect, and by adequate bibliographic 
control of copies available. Discussion of this 
large subject was concluded with a reference 
again to the thorough article in PMLA for 
September 1964, mentioned by James O’Neill 
in his report. 

The matter of bibliographic control is of 
such importance that it actually became an- 
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other, a second, point in the discussion. It 
was understood that to be adequate this con- 
trol must be, like the Nation, “one and indi- 
visible,” as well as comprehensive, continu- 
ous, and always reasonably current. Richard 
Hale’s Guide to Photocopied Historical Mate- 
rials in the United States and Canada (Ithaca, 
1961) was, of course, a commendable attempt 
at this control but was accompanied by no pro- 
vision to keep it current.1 The chairman ex- 
plained that 2 or 3 years ago, while an officer 
in the Library of Congress, he recommended 
that photocopies of manuscripts be recorded 
in the National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections in much the same way that origi- 
nals are, because the scholar’s interest is usu- 
ally in the kind of information that he can 
obtain as well from a photocopy as from an 
original manuscript. Frequently—if the copy’s 
existence is a matter of record—the photocopy 
is more accessible than the original. Why not, 
then, list all of the Nation’s manuscript 
sources—originals and copies—in one record 
which is already designed to be a compre- 
hensive, continuing, and cumulative union 
list? This is now being attempted by the com- 
pilers of the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. Soon we shall have a 
sufficiently large sample of the result to eval- 
uate it accurately. All archivists, librarians, 
and scholars have a great stake in this 
endeavor. 

The availability of photocopies of manu- 
scripts through loan or purchase was a re- 
curring subject in the discussions. It was the 
general opinion that, while more and more 
bodies of manuscripts are becoming easily 
available in various kinds of photocopies, a 
great many more should be made accessible 
in this way. It was recognized that a few re- 
positories still, as a matter of principle, oppose 
the photocopying of large bodies of their 
manuscripts for either loan or sale. However, 
these institutions seem to be a decreasing mi- 
nority and hold a comparatively small part of 
the Nation’s manuscripts. It was also recog- 
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nized that many repositories would allow 
photocopies of large parts of their holdings 
to be made for loan or sale were it not for 
restrictions not of their own making but im- 
posed upon some of their manuscripts by the 
terms of gift or by such legal complications as 
common law literary property rights. 

Common law literary rights, or copyright, 
in manuscripts inevitably reared its hydra- 
head a number of times in these exchanges, 
but the chairman, with no inclination to rival 
Hercules, consistently steered the discussions 
away from it as a subject too large and for- 
midable to be confronted along with matters 
more directly related to the four reports.” 

At various times, but particularly while dis- 
cussing the growing availability of photo- 
copies of manuscripts, two of the panelists— 
Father Daly and Dr. Bell—stressed some 
seldom-mentioned responsibilities of users. If 
scholars are to glean the greatest possible good 
from the time spent on copies of manuscripts, 
they need to do the same kind and amount 
of homework that they would before using 
originals. Similarly, users of copies are under 
the same obligations as users of originals to cite 
fully and correctly the repository holding the 
original manuscript and to abide by conditions 
set forth by that repository. Of a different 
order, but of equal importance in the view of 
all panelists, was the scholar’s editorial re- 
sponsibility in the preparation of manuscripts 
for this new form.of publication. Here, the 
chairman made it clear that this did not refer 
to copies made of individual and often scat- 
tered manuscripts by a scholar as part of his 
notes for personal use but rather to large 
groups of manuscripts related in some way 
to one another; for example, the records of 
a corporate body or the corpus of the personal 
papers of a statesman. 

To such papers the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission has directed the new 
program described by Dr. Evans, and to such 
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papers scholars have a responsibility. Unless 
their professional knowledge and method are 
applied to identifying, dating, arranging, de- 
scribing, and explaining manuscripts in groups 
before their order is fixed on reels of film, the 
photocopy editions will frequently be need- 
lessly difficult, if not impossible or perhaps 
even dangerously misleading to use. The Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission has 
recognized the importance of the historian’s 
role in this kind of editing and publishing 
and has prepared a set of standards.® 

Also recurring, at various times and in var- 
ious words, was a clear lesson based on a 
generation of national experience with the 
microfilm camera as a traveling companion: 
That a few American institutions, seized with 
an abundance of energy and ambitious 
schemes to attain quick prominence in the 
world of learning, have been misled by the 
apparent simplicity of microfilming manu- 
scripts into undertakings for which the insti- 
tution had neither the resources of money, 
special knowledge and experience, or perse- 
verance equal to the task. The result has been 
some unfortunate starts on projects that were 
in some cases unnecessary, in other cases un- 
satisfactorily done, and, in a few instances, 
never completed. Little wonder then that 
many European librarians and archivists are 
dismayed at the steady procession of Ameri- 
cans, camera in hand, who seek to copy again 
what has been copied before or enthusiastically 
propose yet another overreaching plan. 

In spite of such mistakes, there are now 
indications that after living for more than a 
generation with the little camera, we perhaps 
have learned to make efficient use of it and 
to see it for what it is—neither a menace to 
be proscribed universally nor a panacea to be 
prescribed indiscriminately but a new instru- 
ment with a vast, though finite, capacity to 
supplement older tools. DJR 





FOOTNOTES 


* The need for this kind of control was reiterated 
and emphasized by Lyman Butterfield in his address 
on May 9, 1966, before the Extraordinary Congress 
of the International Council on Archives in Wash- 
ington and published in the American Archivist as 
“The Scholar’s One World,” 29: 343-361 (July 
1966). See especially p. 359. 

* Those inclined to confront this subject are re- 
ferred to two bills of the 89th Congress, H.R. 4347 
and S. 1006; to William Strauss, “Protection of 
Unpublished Works,” and James J. Guinan, Jr., 
“Duration of Copyright,” nos. 29 and 30, respec- 
tively, in the studies prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of the 


Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d Session (1961) ; and for comment from the 
viewpoint of the historian and archivist, see two arti- 
cles in the American Archivist, 29: 209-215 and 
217-227 (April 1966), the first by Walter Rundell, 
Jr., “The Recent American Past v. H.R. 4347: His- 
torian’s Dilemma,” and the second by Henry 
Bartholomew Cox, “The Impact of the Proposed 
Copyright Law Upon Scholars and Custodians.” 

* The British Association for American Studies in 
1963 similarly settled on a required minimum 
standard for the editing of manuscripts to be filmed 
in the program which it was undertaking in coopera- 
tion with Micromethods, Ltd., of London. 
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manuscripts on microfilm 


Center for the 
Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying 


GeorcE O. Kent, Head 


Center has now been in operation for 

2 years. This may be an appropriate 

time to survey its past activities and try to 
chart its future course. 

The main purpose of the Center, as has 

been pointed out in Dr. O’Neill’s article, is to 

act as a national clearinghouse for copies of 


| eer in the summer of 1965, the 


foreign manuscript collections in this country 
and as a source of information on manuscript 
collections abroad. 

As to information on foreign manuscript 
collections in the United States, it is obvious 
that the Center is depending entirely on the 
collaboration and cooperation of the scholarly 
community. It can only register and dissemi- 
nate details of those projects that are reported 
to it. The more information that comes into 
the Center, the more will go out. Thus students 
and scholars throughout the country will 
benefit. 


One problem arose almost immediately: 
how to define “a collection.” It would be 
impossible for the Center to record the loca- 
tion of every copy of every single foreign man- 
uscript in this country and it is doubtful 
whether such a record, if it could be compiled, 
would be worth the effort. The line had to be 
drawn somewhere and by concentrating on 
collections, a large amount of scattered mate- 
rial was eliminated. For this purpose then, a 
collection has been defined as 


a group of papers such as correspondence, literary 
manuscripts, business records, or archives, usually 
with a common source, which has been formed by 
or around an individual, family, or organization. 
Alternatively a collection may be devoted to a par- 
ticular subject. 


The Center sends out data sheets asking 
for title, contents, period, and location of a 


collection, the extent and type of copying, 
conditions of access, and location of deposi- 


Illustration at the beginning of a late 10th-century manuscript of the Gospel according to St. John, photo- 
copied at the Ambrosiana Library, Milan, by the Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre Dame. 
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tory. This information is processed and kept 
on file at the Center. Many institutions and 
individual scholars have responded; others 
are still to be heard from. 

In surveying the field of foreign copying 
by American scholars at this time, it is appar- 
ent that they copy primarily individual man- 
uscripts and documents to be used in articles 
and dissertations. This type of copying does 
not, as a rule, produce the kind of collection 
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defined above and for this reason the material 
is being disregarded by the Center. 

The task of gathering information about 
manuscript collections abroad poses as many 
problems as determining the location of for- 
eign manuscript collections in this country. 
It is not enough to know that a collection exists 
and where it has been deposited; it is also 
necessary to establish its contents, conditions 
of access, and possibilities for photocopying. 





Major foreign cities where manuscripts have been copied for use in the United States. 


Beyond that, the Center encourages coopera- 
tive microfilm projects whereby several insti- 
tutions share the cost of a major project 
abroad. One problem in this connection is to 
interest the participating institutions in the 
same collection and, given the diversity of 
interests of American scholarship, this is not 
easily accomplished. 

Dissemination of information is through the 
News From the Center, a semiannual publi- 
cation first appearing in February 1967. It 
contained a survey of some of the major micro- 
filming projects in this country as well as a 
preliminary listing of published materials 
describing foreign manuscript collections in 
the United States. Subsequent issues will list 
individual projects, materials available in for- 
eign depositories, and desiderata by American 
scholars. Published as an appendix to the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
News From the Center is also being distributed 
separately in its own cover. 

An Advisory Committee of distinguished 
scholars and administrators meets twice a year, 
with the head of the Center acting as secretary. 
It provides guidelines and counsel on the 
Center’s policies and procedures and serves 
as a link to the major research libraries, foun- 
dations, learned societies, and government 
agencies. 

Looking ahead, the foremost task of the 
Center will be to get as complete a record as 
possible of foreign manuscript collections in 
this country. To accomplish this, scholars and 
institutions will be encouraged continuously 
to report their holdings and copying projects 
to the Center. In addition the Center’s staff 
will visit major libraries and universities to 
collect information which these institutions, 
because of lack of personnel and other, more 
pressing needs, do not supply themselves. 

The Center will also endeavor to survey the 
needs of the American scholarly community 
for copying foreign manuscript or documen- 
tary collections and to set up a priority system. 
In sponsoring major microfilm projects the 


Center will encourage consortia among institu- 
tions to reduce the cost and distribute the 
microfilm copies throughout the country. 

There is little doubt that in accomplishing 
these aims the Center will not only serve the 
scholarly community in America but will serve 
scholars throughout the world. 

The number of major microfilm projects, 
completed, in progress, or planned, is at pres- 
ent comparatively few. Some have been dis- 
cussed in the previous papers, and others are 
reviewed below. 


Genealogical Society, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints 


The society’s microfilm project is the most 
extensive of its type in the world today. In its 
storage vaults blasted out of the rugged Rocky 
Mountains of central Utah, 20 miles southeast 
of Salt Lake City, the society has more than 
475,000 reels of negative microfilm, 100 feet 
to the reel, to which are added on the average 
about 3,000 reels a month. 

The films contain parish registers, wills, 
records of church christenings, burial and mar- 
riage certificates, tax and military records, 
census, land, and probate records, family gen- 
ealogies, and other related material. They were 
filmed in most of the European countries, 
Canada, and Mexico, as well as in the United 
States. At present, some of the society’s micro- 
film units are moving into Argentina to film 
church records there. Most of the projects are 
set up on a cooperative basis, in such a way 
that the original repository receives a positive 
microfilm for granting permission to photo- 
copy the records under its jurisdiction. 

Of the total reels at Salt Lake City, 80 per- 
cent contain foreign records and 20 percent 
records from the United States. The latter in- 
clude probate and church records, vital sta- 
tistics, and census returns for all States from 
1790 to 1880. In the United States, the most 
extensive filming was done in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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Overseas, most of the probate records were 
filmed in England and Wales to 1858, and al- 
most all birth, christening, marriage, death, 
and burial certificates in Scotland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Wales. 

Locality entries for this collection are on 
microfilm at the main and branch libraries 
of the Genealogical Society, of which there 
are now 38 throughout the United States, 2 
in Canada, and 1 in both Mexico and New 
Zealand. Most microfilms are available on 
interlibrary loan at these libraries. 

In 1965, 145,186 persons, or an average of 
474 per day the library was open, used the 
material at Salt Lake City. The Genealogical 
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Society is thus providing a valuable service to 
scholars in a variety of fields.” 


The Monastic Manuscript Microfilm 
Project of St. John’s University 


This project was started in November 1964 
under the direction of Father Oliver Kaps- 
ner, O.S.B. Its aim is to preserve and safe- 
guard the manuscript collections of some of 
the oldest Benedictine monasteries in Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy and to make 
these manuscripts accessible to American 
scholars on microfilm. The master negative of 
each film is stored by University Microfilms, 


Pages from manuscripts in the library of St. Florian, a Benedictine monastery in Austria, reproduced from 
photocopies at the Monastic Manuscript Microfilm Library, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Inc., in Ann Arbor, and a positive copy is re- 
tained at St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

The material that has and still is being mi- 
crofilmed—all codices before 1600—will be of 
particular interest to classical, medieval, and 
Renaissance scholars. In Italy, for instance, the 
collection of the abbey of Monte Cassino, of 
which more than 1,700 manuscripts have been 
microfilmed, contains the works of such re- 
nowned men as Sallust, Flavius Josephus, 
Cassiodorus, and Bede. Cava is famous for its 
manuscripts, most of which are written in the 
Beneventan script. The monastery at Monte- 
vergine has in its collection several liturgical 
books used by the Celestine Order, which will 
be of interest to students of the history of 


liturgy. 
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In Austria 432 codices were microfilmed at 
the abbey of Kremsmiinster. These contain 
specimens of Carolingian, Gothic, Lombardic, 
and Humanistic scripts; most of the manu- 
scripts are in Latin, but some are in Greek, 
German, and Slavic. The extensive collection 
at Melk is important for the understanding of 
the Melk reform movement in the 15th cen- 
tury, and the one at Géttweig contains numer- 
ous chronicles and anonymous treatises. The 
large collection of manuscripts at Klosterneu- 
burg has also been microfilmed. Still to be 
filmed in Austria are the holdings of the mon- 
asteries of Admoni, Michaelbeuern, St. Peter 
in Salzburg, St. Paul in Karnten, and Zwettl. 
After that, the project plans to move to Swit- 
zerland to microfilin manuscripts at Einsie- 
deln, Engelberg, and St. Gallen. Beyond that, 





Pages from the Ambrosiana project: a 9th-century 
manuscript of the comedies of Terence and a 14th- 
century book of animals of al-Gahiz. 


there are plans to copy the collections in the 
monastic libraries of the Near East and Medi- 
terranean areas. 

After 2 years of operation, the Monastic 
Manuscript Microfilm Project has photocop- 
ied over 6,500 codices in 17 monasteries and 
produced 3,000,000 frames of microfilm and 
over 15,000 color exposures. 

A comprehensive catalog to the microfilm 
collection, based on published and unpub- 
lished catalogs and inventories of the various 
monasteries on file at St. John’s, is being 
planned. The microfilms may be examined 
and studied at St. John’s, but they are not 
available on interlibrary loan, nor can prints 
of single frames or entire manuscripts be 
purchased.” 


The Ambrosiana Project of the Mediaeval 
Institute at the University of Notre Dame 


The project was conceived in 1960, when 
Cardinal Montini, Archbishop of Milan, the 
present Pope Paul VI, visited Notre Dame. 
The microfilming started 2 years later. Under 
the direction of Dr. A. L. Gabriel, the director 
of the institute, and with the support of three 
grants from the National Science Foundation, 
the project has so far produced microfilm cop- 
ies of 9,000 manuscripts from the Ambrosiana 
Library at Milan. The collection deals pri- 
marily with the history of science from the 
7th to the 18th centuries. The institute also 
obtained xerox copies of the 25,000 subject 
card catalog of the manuscript material of the 
Ambrosiana Library, and the staff of the in- 
stitute is preparing a catalog of 1,000 micro- 
films which will be published at the end of 
1967. 

The Ambrosiana Library, founded in 1609 
by Frederico Borromeo, cardinal archbishop 
of Milan, contains over 30,000 classical, medi- 
eval, Renaissance, and early modern manu- 
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scripts in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, and German. There is also 
a collection of Arabic, Coptic, Syriac, Ar- 
menian, and Persian manuscripts of the 12th 
to 17th centuries. 

Another project of the institute, supported 
by the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, is to ob- 
tain photographic reproductions of illumina- 
tions from 8th- to 16th-century manuscripts 
and of drawings by such artists as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Diirer, and Rubens. 
Already on file at the institute are 2,000 2 x 2 
color slides, as well as 5,200 8 x 10 black and 
white glossy photographs with their negatives. 

Among the reproductions of treasures now 
at the Mediaeval Institute are the Muratorian 
Fragment, a 5th-century manuscript of the 
oldest known canon of the books of the New 
Testament; the Ilias Ambrosiana; a Gothic 
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Ulphilas; the Bobbio palimpsest of Cicero’s 
De Republica; one of the two surviving 
copies of the Liber Diurnus; the famous Co- 
dice Atlantico containing important works of 
Leonardo da Vinci; and Petrarch’s Vergil 
with a flyleaf note in Petrarch’s own hand 
occasioned by the news of the death of Laura. 
Among the autographed manuscripts are 
works of Thomas Aquinas, Galileo, Rubens, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Manzoni, and Goethe. 

Scholars interested in this material may 
use it in the library of the Mediaeval Institute, 
which has an extensive reference collection 
pertaining to the Ambrosiana Library. Reels 
of positive microfilm may also be borrowed 
on interlibrary loan.* 


The Foundation for Reformation Research 


The initiation of the Vatican Library micro- 
film project of the Knights of Columbus, de- 
scribed in Father Daly’s paper above, led a 
group of Protestant laymen and scholars in 
1957 to launch a similar project in the field 
of Reformation history. The Foundation for 
Reformation Research was established in St. 
Louis that year to collect and preserve histori- 
cal source material pertaining to the Protestant 
Reformation and related areas of the history 
of the Christian Church, to make such ma- 
terial available through the establishment of 
a library and research center, and to stimulate 
historical research in this field and to publish 
its results. 

After the materials in this country were 
checked and European archives and libraries 
from Uppsala to Florence and from Oxford 
to Munich were surveyed, microfilming started 
in 1960 in the Staatsbibliothek, the West- 
deutsche Bibliothek, and the Universitits- 
bibliothek in Marburg. There the political 
archives of the Landgraf Philip of Hesse were 
microfilmed on 528 reels. (A 4-volume guide 
to the original collection has been prepared by 
Friedrich Kiich, ed., Politisches Archiv des 
Landgrafen Philipp des Grossmiitigen von 
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Drawing by Leonardo da Vinci and woodcut by 
Albrecht Diirer, both from the Ambrosiana Library. 
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Letter sent by the theologian Théodore de Béze on December 16, 1575, to Rudolph Walther. It is in 
volume 134 of the collection gathered by Johann Jacob Simmler and housed in the Zentralbibliothek at 


Zurich. This reproduction was made from microfilm in the custody of the Foundation for Reformation 
Research. 
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Signatures of five Lutheran princes on the last page 
of a copy of a protest dated at Speyer on April 20, 
1529. The territories they represented were called 
the “Protesting Estates,” and from this document 
the term “Protestant” is derived. The protest, to 
which 14 free cities also adhered a few days later, 
was against the support given by the Imperial Diet 
at Speyer to Emperor Charles V’s ruling against 
heretics and affirmed that Lutherans could not 
be compelled to act contrary to their faith or 
conscience. 


The signatures are those of John of Saxony, George 
of Brandenburg, Ernest of Liineburg, Philip of 
Hesse, and Wolf of Anhalt. On the original docu- 
ment, which is at Weimar, Chancellor Forster had 
signed for Liineburg. 


The manuscript still exists in an original and three 
contemporary copies. The above reproduction was 
made from a microfilm copy in the Foundation for 
Reformation Research, which in turn was made from 
the copy in Marburg. 
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Hessen: Inventar der Bestande [Leipzig, 1904- 
59]; the staff of the foundation is preparing 
an index to the microfilm reels based on this 
guide. ) 

Following the work at Marburg, the foun- 
dation filmed the collection of the Simm- 
ler’sche Handschriften at the Zentralbiblio- 
thek at Zurich, Switzerland. A guide is being 
prepared for this 100-reel collection, and a list 
of printed books in the Simmler’sche collec- 
tion is being published in series in the Bulletin 
of the Library, the foundation’s house organ. 
In addition to the collections from Marburg 
and Zurich, the foundation has smaller manu- 
script holdings on microfilm from the follow- 
ing archives and libraries in Germany: the 
Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek, Stutt- 
gart; the library of the Germanisches National- 





museum, Nuremberg; the Niedersachsische 
Landesbibliothek, Hanover; the Staatsarchiv, 
Diisseldorf, and the Niedersachsisches Staats- 
archiv, Hanover; and from the Bibliotheek der 
Gemeente Rotterdam in the Netherlands. 
Copies of individual documents cannot be 
sent out at present, but interlibrary loan of 
limited quantities of materials is allowed.‘ 


FOOTNOTES 


* The author is indebted to Hugh R. Kirkendall 
and T. Hoyt Palmer of the Genealogical Society 
for the information presented here. 


? Professor Julian G. Plante, curator of the li- 
brary, furnished the author with a copy of his paper, 
“The Monastic Microfilm Library of Saint John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn.,” which he read at 
the Northern Great Plains History Conference on 
November 12, 1966. 

* The author is indebted to A. L. Gabriel, Hon- 
orary Doctor of the Ambrosiana and director of the 
institute, for the information in this section. 

* Information on the Foundation for Reformation 
Research is based on Ernest G. Schwiebert’s “Pre- 
serving the Religious Treasures of Europe” in Li- 
brary Trends, 9: 253-256 (October 1960), and on 
additional material and information supplied by 
Ronald E. Diener, executive director of the 
foundation. 





N ORIGINAL Bay Psalm Book, since May 
A 1966 in a place of honor at the Library 
of Congress, is a reminder that among 
the Library’s collections are some of the earli- 
est American imprints in existence. Discussed 
in this article are the earliest identifiable im- 
prints in the Library from each of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, dating from 1640 in Massachu- 
setts to 1763 in Georgia. 

The highest interest of these pages may lie 
in the early specimens of printing themselves, 
contemplated as relics of the American past. 
For friends of the Library an additional, per- 
haps more intimate, interest may attach to the 
history of the particular copies which came 
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Left: the Daye Press, on which the Bay Psalm Book, 
shown on page 204, was printed. 


The Library’s 
Earliest 


( olontal 
[mprints 


Rocer J. TRIENENS 
Rare Books Cataloger 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 


by various routes into the Library’s collections. 
Whenever it is known, the provenance of the 
copies is given. 


Massachusetts 


Stephen Daye, the first printer of English- 
speaking North America, established his press 
at Cambridge late in 1638 or early in 1639 
and printed the famed Bay Psalm Book there 


The author wishes to acknowledge the help re- 
ceived from many persons within and without the 
Library. Special thanks are due Thomas R. Adams, 
Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library, Prov- 
idence, R.I., and Frederick R. Goff, Chief of LC’s 
Rare Book Division, both of whom read the manu- 
script and made valuable suggestions. 








Church. It was from the church that the 
Cambridge wool merchant and Bible collector 
George Livermore obtained it in 1849. Byan 
exchange agreement between Livermore and 
the prominent bookseller Henry Stevens, 12 
leaves were removed from the volume to com- 
plete another copy which Stevens sold to 
James Lenox in 1855 and which now belongs 
to the New York Public Library. Livermore’s 
collection, deposited at Harvard after his 
death, was auctioned in 1894 in Boston, his 
Bay Psalm Book realizing $425 and going to 
Mrs. Van Sinderen’s father, Alfred Tredway 
White of Brooklyn. 

At present the earliest Massachusetts im- 
print as well as the earliest imprint of the Na- 
tion owned by the Library is Richard Mather’s 
The Summe of Certain Sermons upon Genes: 
15.6 (Cambridgfe], Samuel Green, 1652). 
Its author was the progenitor of the powerful 


in 1640. This volume of 295 pages is the first 
substantial book and the earliest extant exam- 
ple of printing from what is now the United 
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Van Sinderen will retain ownership of the 
book during her lifetime, but she will bequeath 
it to the Library. 

The book is properly entitled The Whole — 
Booke of Psalmes Faithfully Translated into 
English Metre. Of 11 extant copies this is the 
last in private hands, and it will fill the most 
serious single gap in the Library’s collection of 
early American printing. It is an imperfect 
copy, lacking its title page and 18 leaves. 
Bound in calfskin, it is one of the five copies in 
an original binding. 

Zoltan Haraszti’s authoritative study, The 
Enigma of the Bay Psalm Book (Chicago, 
1956], includes information about all the sur- 
viving copies. Mrs. Van Sinderen’s copy was 
one of five that were collected by scholarly 
Thomas Prince of Boston (1687-1758), who 
bequeathed his extensive library to Old South 
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Mather family of New England divines, and he 
had figured among the translators contribut- 
ing to the Bay Psalm Book. Its printer, 
Samuel Green, operated the first Massachu- 
setts printing press after Stephen Daye’s son 
Matthew died in 1649, Stephen having re- 
tired from the press in 1647. Mather’s book 
contains his revised notes for sermons preached 
at Dorchester, “Wherein” —to quote from the 
title page—“not only the DOCRINE [sic] of 
JUSTIFICATION by FAITH is Asserted and 
Cleared, And sundry Arguments for JUSTI- 
FICATION before Farru, discussed and An- 
swered, But Also The nature and the meanes 
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of Faith, with the Imputation of our sins to 
CHRIST, and of Christs Righteousness to us 
are briefely Explained and Confirmed.” 


The Library of Congress owns one of four 
extant copies, which is inscribed by an early 
hand, “James Blake his Booke.” In the mid- 
19th century this copy apparently came into 
the possession of Henry Stevens, whereupon it 
was bound in full morocco by Francis Bedford 
at London; and it presumably belonged to the 
extensive collection of Mather family books 
that Stevens sold in 1866 to George Brinley, of 
Hartford, Conn. The Library of Congress 
obtained the volume with a $90 bid at the 
first sale of Brinley’s great library of Ameri- 
cana, held at New York in March 1879. 


Virginia 

A press that William Nuthead started at 
Jamestown in 1682 was quickly suppressed, 
and nothing of its output has survived. It was 
William Parks who established at Williams- 
burg in 1730 Virginia’s first permanent press. 
Here Parks issued the earliest Virginia imprint 
now represented in the Library of Congress: 


A Collection of All the Acts of Assembly Now 
in Force, in the Colony of Virginia (1733). 


One of the Law Library copies of the Virginia acts, 
not that purchased from Jefferson. The portrait of 
him is based on a painting attributed to Rembrandt 
Peale. 





Printing of this book may have begun as early 
as 1730. In a monograph on William Parks, 
Lawrence C. Wroth cites evidence “in the 
form of a passage from Markland’s Typo- 
graphia, which indicates that its printing was 
one of the first things undertaken after Parks 
had set up his Williamsburg press.” ? 

Two Library of Congress copies of this 
imposing folio—one of them seriously defec- 
tive—are housed in the Law Library; while 
yet another copy, which is especially prized, 
is kept with the Jefferson Collection in the 
Rare Book Division since it belonged to the 
library which Thomas Jefferson sold to the 
Congress in 1815. The 1815 bookplate of the 
Library of Congress is preserved in this re- 
bound copy, and Jefferson’s secret mark of 
ownership can be seen—his addition of his 
other initial to printed signatures I and T. 
A previous owner wrote “Robert [?] Lewis 
law Book” on a flyleaf at the end, following 
later acts bound into the volume and extend- 
ing through the year 1742. He may well have 
been the same Robert Lewis (1702-65) who 
served in the House of Burgesses from 1744 
to 1746.° 


The Library of Congress possesses the only 


known copy of another early Virginia imprint 


bearing the same date: Charles Leslie’s 
A Short and Easy Method with the Deists. 
The Fifth Edition . . . Printed and sold by 
William Parks, at his Printing-Offices, in 
Williamsburg and Annapolis, 1733. Inasmuch 
as an advertisement for this publication in 
the Maryland Gazette for May 17-24, 1734. 
is headed “Lately Publish’d,” it was most 
likely printed early in 1734 but dated old style, 
and so it probably followed the publication of 
the Acts of Assembly. The Library purchased 
the unique copy for $8 at the second Brinley 
sale, held in March 1880. 


Maryland 


After departing from Virginia, William 
Nuthead set up the first Maryland press at 


St. Mary’s City sometime before August 31, 
1685. This press continued in operation until 
a few years after Nuthead’s widow removed 
it to Annapolis about 1695; yet nothing more 
survives from it than a single broadside and 
some printed blank forms. 

In 1700 Thomas Reading began to operate 
a second press at Annapolis, and his output 
in that year included a collection of laws 
which is the earliest Maryland imprint now 
represented in the Library of Congress. Since 
the Library’s is the only extant copy, it is par- 
ticularly regrettable that its title page and 
considerable portions of the text are lacking. 
Catalogers have supplied it with the title: 
A Complete Body of the Laws of Maryland.‘ 

The copy was formerly in the possession of 
the lawyer and diplomat John Bozman Kerr 
(1809-78) . It might not have survived to this 
day were it not for his awareness of its im- 
portance, as shown in his flyleaf inscription: 


? would this have been printed in M® at so early 
a period as 1700 - in M® or elsewhere in the Col- 
onies - It is dedicated to Mr Wm Bladen father, 
it is presumed, of Gov" Tho* Bladen, of whom 
Pope, the Poet, speaks so harshly - Having given 
much attention to M* History I know no book - cal- 
culated to throw more light upon manners & 
customs than this printed copy of the body of M* 
Law in 1700 - The language of the early acts of 
assembly was much modified in 1715 & 1722 - 
Here the Exact words are preserved as in the 
original acts - Unless in some old collection in 
England, five thousand dollars would not procure 
a like copy - Many years ago there was Extant, in 
MS, in Charles Co Court records, as I have been 
told, a similar collection - This printed copy is “the 
schedule annexed to 1699. c 46 & the act of 1700. 
c 8- 
Sept 22° 1858 
John Bozman Kerr - of Easton, M* 
Law Office, no 30. St. Pauls St. Balt® 


William Bladen, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, was then clerk of the Upper House, and 
he had been instrumental in bringing Thomas 
Reading to Maryland. In fact, the records in- 
dicate that he assumed the role of publisher. 
If John Bozman Kerr had had access to the 
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proceedings of the Lower House for the year 
1700, he would have been most interested to 
find there Bladen’s written proposal: 


That if the house are desirous the body of Laws 
should be printed soe that every person might easily 
have them in their houses without being troubled 
to goe to the County Court house to have recourse 
thereto. 

That the house made [sic] an Order for printeing 
thereof and that every County be Oblidged to take 
one faire Coppy endorsed and Titled to be bound 
up handsomely and that for the encouragement of 
the undertaker each County pay him therefore 
2000'™* of Tob°® upon delivery the said booke of 
Oe 


This was approved on May 9.° The printing 
was not wholly satisfactory, for on May 17 
of the next year an errata list was ordered 
printed.°® 


Pennsylvania 


Like William Nuthead, William Bradford 
introduced printing in more than one Colony, 
and he began his American career by estab- 
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The 19th-century bookseller Henry Stevens of 
Vermont. 


lishing the first Pennsylvania press at Philadel- 
phia in 1685. Here that same year he printed 
Good Order Established in Pennsilvania & 
New-Jersey in America, the earliest Pennsyl- 
vania imprint in the Library of Congress 
and the second known example of Bradford’s 
press. The author, Thomas Budd, was a suc- 
cessful Quaker immigrant, who settled first 
at Burlington, N.J., and later at Philadelphia. 
He intended his description of the two 
Colonies to stimulate further immigration, 
and he printed this statement on the title page 
verso: 

It is to be noted, that the Government of these 

Countries is so settled by Concessions, and such 
care taken by the establishment of certain funda- 
mental Laws, by which every Man’s Liberty and 
Property, both as Men and Christians, are pre- 
served; so that none shall be hurt in his Person, 
Estate or Liberty for his Religious Perswasion or 
Practice in Worship towards God. 
Because neither place nor printer is named 
in the book, it was long thought to have been 
printed at London, but typographical com- 
parisons made during the latter part of the 
19th century demonstrated conclusively that 
it issued from William Bradford’s press. 

The Library of Congress copy was bound 
at London by William Pratt for the bookseller 
Henry Stevens. F. J. Shepard traces this much 
of its later provenance in his introduction to 
a reprint issued in Cleveland in 1902: 

A copy in full levant morocco, by Pratt, belong- 
ing to John A. Rice of Chicago, was sold in March, 
1870, to Sabin & Sons for $155. The same copy 
fetched $150 at the sale of the library of William 
Menzies of New York (1875),’ when it was de- 
scribed in Sabin’s catalogue as “one of the rarest of 
books relating to Pennsylvania.” It was again, 
presumably, the same copy which at the sale in 
New York of S. L. M. Barlow’s books in 1889 
brought $400, although it was still incorrectly de- 
scribed as printed in London. After passing through 


the hands of two dealers and one collector, it 
reached Dodd, Mead & Co., who advertised it in 





their November, 1900, catalogue for $700, and sold 
it at that price to a private collector whose name 
is not given. 

The copy was among several Americana from 
the library of C. H. Chubbock, a Boston collec- 
tor,® which were sold at auction by C. F. Lib- 
bie & Co. on February 23 and 24, 1904, the 
Library of Congress obtaining it with a bid 
of $600. 


New York 


William Bradford moved from Pennsyl- 
vaniato New York in the spring of 1693, but 
what was the first product of his New York 
press has not been established.° The Library 
of Congress owns two Bradford imprints from 
this period, neither containing any indication 
of the place of publication. Nevertheless, both 
are listed in Wilberforce Eames’ bibliography 
of early New York imprints.’° One of them, 
entitled New-England’s Spirit of Persecution 
Transmitted to Pennsilvania, and the Pre- 
tended Quaker Found Persecuting the True 
Christian-Quaker, in the Tryal of Peter Boss, 
George Keith, Thomas Budd, and William 
Bradford, at the Sessions Held at Philadelphia 
the Nineth, Tenth and Twelfth Days of 


December, 1692. Giving an Account of the 
Most Arbitrary Procedure of That Court, has 
been conjectured to be the first New York 


imprint (Eames 1). Eames states that the 
work “seems to be the joint production of 
George Keith and Thomas Budd, including 
Bradford’s own account of the trial. As it men- 
tions the next Court Session of March, 1693, 
it could hardly have been printed before 
May . ” He confesses that Bradford may 
have printed it at Philadelphia. The Library 
of Congress purchased its copy—one of six 
recorded in the National Union Catalog—for 
$50 at the November 1876 auction of the li- 
brary of Americana formed by a New York 
collector, William Menzies. 

The other Bradford imprint conjecturally 
assigned to New York is Governor Benjamin 
Fletcher’s proclamation of April 29, 1693, 


prohibiting “the Breaking of the LORDS 
DAY, all Prophane Swearing, Cursing, 
Drunkenness, Idleness and unlawful Gaming, 
and all manner of Prophaneness whatsoever” 
(Eames 9). Eames gives no reason why this 
broadside should be listed as a later imprint. 
An eminent New Yorker, Stuyvesant Fish, 
presented the unique copy to the Library of 
Congress in 1915 and in an accompanying 
letter to the Librarian told how it had come 
into his possession: 


The broadside now sent you was given me by 
Mrs. Fish’s mother, the late Mrs. William Henry 
Anthon, with the statement that she had found it 
among the papers left by her brother-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Charles Edward Anthon (b. Dec. 6, 1823; 
d. June 7, 1885). The latter was much given to 
collecting coins, manuscripts, &c., but no effort of 
mine has enabled me to learn whcre, when or how 
he became possessed of the paper. 


In view of the uncertain assignment of these 
two imprints to New York, the Library’s 
earliest imprints naming New York as the 
place of publication should also be mentioned. 
A Catalogue of Fees Established by the Gov- 
ernour and Council at the Humble Request of 
the Assembly (New-York, William Bradford, 
1693) is an 11-page work printed sometime 
after September 20, 1693. The Library’s 
copy, like others, is appended to Bradford’s 
printing of The Laws & Acts of the General 
Assembly (New-York, 1694) , which in Eames’ 
opinion was itself probably begun in 1693, per- 
haps as early as July or August. Among the 
owners of the volume containing these early 
imprints was the bibliographer Charles R. 
Hildeburn, who gave the following history 
in a note prefixed to an 1894 facsimile edition 
of The Laws & Acts: 


This [copy], lacking a title-page, was formerly 
part of a volume of laws and other folio tracts 
printed by Bradford between 1694 and 1710, which 
was bought at a sale at Bangs’s, in New-York, about 
ten years ago, by the late Dr. George H. Moore, for 
$26. In 1890 Dr. Moore sold the volume as he 
bought it for $1750 to the writer, who, having sup- 
plied the title-page in facsimile, sold so much of 
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“the Laws of 1694 as issued” as it contained to the 
late Mr. Tower for $600. The volume then passed 
by the gift of Mr. Towers’s widow, with the Tower 
collection, to the Historical society of Pennsylvania, 
and, having been replaced by a perfect copy .. . , 
was sold to Dodd, Meade & Company, of New-York 
for $400. From the firm last mentioned it was pur- 
chased by Mr. [Abram C.] Bernheim.” 


Now in a full morocco binding by Bradstreet’s, 
the volume contains the bookplates of Abram 
C. Bernheim, who lectured on New York his- 
tory at Columbia College, Henry C. Bernheim, 
and Russell Benedict. At the New York auc- 
tion of Judge Benedict’s library in 1922 Hal- 
stead H. Frost, Jr., purchased it for $3,000; 
yet at an auction by the same house, in 1926, 
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of “Rare Americana including the collection 
of the late A. R. Turner, Jr. and selections 
from the collection of the late Charles A. 
Munn” the same copy drew only $1,800. In 
1931 the Library of Congress obtained it from 
the firm of Lathrop C. Harper for $2,929.55, 
and it was duly noted in the subsequent annual 
report as “the most precious acquisition of the 
year by the law library.” 


Connecticut 


Thomas Short, who learned his trade at 
Boston, became Connecticut’s first printer 
when he went to New London to do the official 
printing for the Colony in 1709. 

The Library of Congress owns two Thomas 
Short imprints dated 1710, and one of them 
is believed to be the first book printed in Con- 
necticut: The Necessity of Judgment, and 
Righteousness in a Land. A Sermon, Preached 
at the General Court of Election, at Hartford 
in the Colony of Connecticut, on May IIth. 
1710. By Eliphalet Adams, Pastor of the 
Church in New-London. Eliphalet Adams was 
an influential clergyman whose 43 years of 
service at New London had just begun in 
1709. The work is an election sermon, of a 
type delivered annually at the opening of cer- 
tain New England legislatures. Although not 
especially worthy of remembrance, it manages 
to suggest the ceremony of the occasion. 
Adams closes his sermon by addressing the 
governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, 
next turning to the assembled clergy, and 
finally concluding: 


Shall I now turn my self to the General Assembly 
of the Colony at present met together. And even 
here I may promise my self an easie Reception, while 
I plead for Judgment & Righteousness. The wel- 
fare of the Country is in a great measure Intrusted 
in your hands and it is indeed a matter Worthy of 
your best Thoughts and chiefest cares. It should 
be Ingraven, if not upon the Walls of your House, 
yet upon each of your Hearts, Ne quid Detrimenti 
Respublica Capiat, Let the Common-wealth re- 
ceive no damage. It is in your power partly to 
frame Laws for the Direction & Government of the 





people of the Land. Now too much care cannot be 
taken, that they may be strictly agreable to the 
standing Rules of Justice & Equity, that they may 
not prove a grievance in stead of an advantage to 
the Subject; If the Rule be crooked, how shall our 
manners be Regular? . . .” 


The Library of Congress copy, in a 19th-cen- 
tury morocco binding, contains no evidence of 
provenance, but it was undoubtedly in the Li- 
brary’s possession by 1878, for the volume is 
listed in the Library catalog published that 
year. Another copy sold at auction in 1920 
for $1,775, which was the largest amount ever 
paid for a Connecticut imprint." 

The Library’s other Connecticut imprint 
with a date of 1710 is entitled A Confession 
of Faith Owned and Consented to by the 
Elders and Messengers of the Churches in the 
Colony of Connecticut in New-England, As- 
sembled by Delegation at Saybrook Septem- 
ber 9th. 1708 . . . Herein is the historic Say- 
brook Platform, whereby individual congre- 
gations of the Colony submitted to the firmer 
control of synods. There exists documentary 
evidence that the printing of this book did 
not begin until late in 1710 and apparently 
it was not completed until 1711.** Elizabeth 
Short, the printer’s widow, was paid £50 in 
1714 for binding all 2,000 copies in calfskin 
and birch-wood covers.** The Library’s copy 
retains the original binding. Of further in- 
terest is the evidence supplied by the Library’s 
bookplate that the volume formerly belonged 
to Peter Force, the American historian and 
archivist, whose notable collection was ob- 
tained through a special Congressional ap- 
propriation in 1867. 


New Jersey 


In 1723 William Bradford is thought by 
some to have transported a press from New 
York to Perth Amboy, then the capital of 
New Jersey, to print paper currency for the 
Colony.’ If this is true he was the first New 
Jersey printer, although printing was not es- 
tablished there on a permanent basis until 


Lithograph from life by Charles Fenderich. 


three decades later. In any event, Bradford 
produced the first book with a New Jersey 
imprint: Anno Regni Georgi Regis Magnae 
Britanniae, Franciae & Hiberniae decimo, at 
a Session of the General Assembly of the 
Colony of New Jersey, begun the twenty 
fourth Day of September, Anno Domini 1723. 
and continued by Adjournments to the 30th 
Day of November following, at which time 
the following Acts were published. Printed 
by William Bradford in the City of Perth- 
Amboy, 1723. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie distinguishes three 
variant issues of the edition in A Further 
Note on the New Jersey Acts of 1723 (Somer- 
ville, N.J., 1935); but the Library of Con- 
gress copy, containing 30 numbered and 4 
unnumbered pages, represents a fourth vari- 
ant. It is one of two issues (the other bearing 
a New York imprint) in which the type for 
the later pages was reset. 

In the section on paper money, which has 
a prominent place in the New Jersey laws, is 
an interesting sidelight on printing history: 
the text of an oath to be administered to the 
printer upon his delivery of the bills to those 
authorized to sign them, requiring him to 
declare 
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That from the time the Letters were set, and fit 
to be put in the Press for Printing the Bills of Credit 
now by me delivered to you, until the same Bills 
were printed, and the Letters unset and put in the 
Boxes again, I went at no time out of the Room 
in which the said Letters were, without Locking 
them up, so as they could not be come at, without 
Violence, a false Key, or other Art then unknown 
to me; and therefore to the best of my Knowledge 
no Copies were printed off but in my Presence; and 
that all the Blotters and other Papers whatever, 
Printed by the said Letters, which set for printing 
the said Bills, to the best of my Knowledge are here 
Delivered to you together with the Stamps for the 
Indents, and Arms. 


The Library of Congress copy is bound in 
the midst of a folio volume of early New 
Jersey laws and ordinances that C. S. Hook 
of Atlantic City, a dealer in old law books, 
sold to the Library in 1925 for $2,337.50. 
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Though dilapidated, the volume retains its 
original calf binding, and the names of two 
early owners are inscribed on its front flyleaf: 
“M’ Bard” and “John Wright Esq:'” The 
former may well be the same Peter Bard, a 
Huguenot immigrant, who served as member 
of the Council from 1720 to 1734 and who 
was one of those authorized to sign the above- 
mentioned bills. 

Some authorities doubt that Bradford 
would have moved a press to New Jersey for 
only a short time and think it more likely that 
he actually printed the acts of 1723 in New 
York.1* In that case the earliest New Jersey 
imprint in the Library of Congress would be 
the text of an act passed on June 3, 1757, and 
printed as an 18-page pamphlet by the first 


permanent press in the Colony: . . . A Sup- 





plementary Act to the Act, Entitled, An Act 
for Better Settling and Regulating the Militia 
of this Colony of New-Jersey; for the Repell- 
ing Invasions, and Suppressing Insurrections 
and Rebellions; As [sic] also, for Continuing 
Such Parts and Clauses of the Said Laws, as 
are not Altered or Amended by This Act 
(Woodbridge, printed by James Parker, by 
Order of the General Assembly [1757]). The 
Library’s copy, inscribed “Capt. Monrow” on 
its title page, probably belonged originally to 
John Monrow, a resident of Burlington Coun- 
ty." The Central Book Company of New 
York sold it to the Library for $150 in 1939. 


Rhode Island 


After a stay in prison resulting from his 
publishing activities in Boston, James Frank- 
lin, elder brother of Benjamin, chose to settle 
at Newport where he established the first 
Rhode Island press in 1727. 

When the Library of Congress acquired its 
unique copy of Franklin’s Rhode-Island Alma- 
nack for the Year 1728, in 1879, it was thought 
to be the earliest book printed in Rhode Island. 
Not until 1953, when copies of two religious 
tracts by John Hammett came to light, was it 
relegated to third place. These two tracts were 
printed before July 25, 1727, while Franklin’s 
pseudonymous preface to his almanac is dated 
August 30 of that year.’ 

Although it may no longer be regarded as 
the first Rhode Island book, this small almanac 
nevertheless is of exceptional interest. Four 
years before Benjamin Franklin inaugurated 
Poor Richard’s Almanack his elder brother 


presented himself in this wise: 


Tho’ I have not given you my proper Name, yet 
I assure you I have had one the greatest part of half 
an hundred Years; and I know of no Necessity for 
parting with it at this Time, since I presume my 
Almanack will answer all the Ends design’d without 
that Expence. So, wishing you a happy new Year; 
bid you adieu. 

Poor ROBIN 


James Franklin strove to make his almanac 
entertaining, and he did not refrain from in- 
jecting anticlerical gibes or a bit of ribaldry. 
He obviously relished such pithy sayings as 
“More religion than honesty” and “If you 
cannot bite, never show your Teeth.” 

The Library of Congress purchased its 
unique copy for $35 at the Brinley sale of 
1879. It then had seven leaves and seemed to 
lack an eighth leaf at the end. Much later, 
George Parker Winship, librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, reported a curious 
happening in an article that he contributed to 
The Providence Sunday Journal, Novem- 
ber 19, 1911: 


A few weeks ago some one noticed that a leaf 
which was bound at the end of a book in the Bos- 
ton Public Library had nothing whatever to do 
with that book. It was apparently a leaf of an old 
almanac, and after some research Alfred B. Page 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society Library 
was successful in identifying it, not only as the 
last leaf of the almanac for 1728, which was 
printed in Newport toward the end of the preced- 
ing year, but as the identical leaf which originally 
formed a part of the copy now belonging to the 
Library of Congress. 

The officials in Washington sent their book to 
Boston to make certain of the identification, and 
in return they have been presented with the miss- 
ing member, so long separated from its proper 
body. On its way back to Washington, this precious 
little waif is making a visit to the State of its origin, 
and will be for a few days on exhibition at the John 
Carter Brown Library, in company with various of 
its contemporary rivals, predecessors and followers. 


A reprint of the almanac with an introduction 
by Mr. Winship, signing himself as Philo- 
historicus, was published at this time. And 
while at Boston the copy was encased in a 
pleasant variegated morocco binding by the 
Hathaway Book Binding Company on Beacon 
Street. 


South Carolina 


Printing commenced in South Carolina in 
1731 when three competing printers migrated 
to Charleston: George Webb, Eleazer Phil- 
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lips, Jr., and Thomas Whitmarsh. They were 
attracted by an offer of monetary aid that 
the government announced in order to secure 
a printer for the Colony. 

The earliest Library of Congress copies of 
South Carolina imprints issued from the press 
of Lewis Timothy (otherwise Louis Timo- 
thée), a Frenchman trained in Holland and 
subsequently employed by Benjamin Franklin 
at Philadelphia. Through an arrangement 
with Franklin he took over the press of 
Thomas Whitmarsh after the latter’s death 
in 1733, Webb having either died or departed 
from Charleston and Phillips having died in 
1732. The Library has three Lewis Timothy 
imprints dated 1736: Josiah Smith’s sermon, 
The Character and Duty of Minister and 
People; the session laws for November 15, 
1733-—May 29, 1736, entitled Acts Passed by 
the General Assembly of South-Carolina; and 
Nicholas Trott’s compilation of The Laws of 
the Province of South-Carolina. The sermon, 
advertised in The South-Carolina Gazette for 
May 22, 1736, as just published, was com- 
pleted first. Still earlier printing, however, is 
contained in the first volume of Trott’s Laws, 
though the volume was not completed until 
September 1736. Timothy began to print the 
laws shortly after November 15, 1734, and the 
first sheets were ready in May 1735.”° 

This publication in two folio volumes is a 
landmark of Colonial printing; it was Timo- 
thy’s most ambitious undertaking by far, one 
he carried out with remarkable taste and skill. 
The title page, printed in black and red, is 
particularly striking. Nicholas Trott, the edi- 
tor, was a learned jurist who played a leading 
role in South Carolina’s affairs, becoming 
Chief Justice in 1703. In the preface he sets 
forth his guiding purpose in compiling the 
Laws: 


Thus I have endeavoured as much as in me lies, 
and have spared for no Pains, to make this Work not 
only useful, but plain and easy, even to the meanest 
Capacity, wherein if I have obtained my End, I shall 
not think my Labour ill bestowed: For as every 


Man is a Debtor to his Country, and we are not born 
only for our selves, so I tho’t I could not do a more 
useful Service for the Province in which it has 
pleased God to cast my Lot for several years past, 
than to make such an Edition of the Laws, as 
might be of general Use to all the Inhabitants 
thereof; that so every one being acquainted with 
the Laws of the Place, may readily give Obedience 
to the same; in which (next to their religious Duties 
to GOD) not only their Duty, but also their Safety 
and happiness doth consist. 


The Library of Congress owns three copies 
of this rare book, all lacking some pages. The 
copy most distinguished in its provenance 
bears on its title page the signature of William 
Bull, Jr., five times acting governor of South 
Carolina between 1760 and 1775. Also on this 
title page is the late 18th-century signature of 
one Thomas Parker. Another copy is inscribed 
“Thomas Farr jun’. [another hand:] of St. 
Andrew’s Parish 12'". May 1773”; and in the 
following century it was given “With Edward 
Logan’s kind regards to James Parker Esq. 18 
Feb 1868.” Thomas Farr can be identified as 
a merchant,"! but the later names have not 
been traced. The third Library copy retains 
no marks of previous ownership. 


North Carolina 


The first printer active in North Carolina 
was James Davis, a native of Virginia, who 
probably received his training from William 
Parks at Williamsburg.?* Davis settled at 
New Bern in 1749, and in the same year he 
began printing The Journal of the House of 
Burgesses. 

The earliest North Carolina imprint in the 
Library of Congress, printed by Davis at New 
Bern in 1751, is carefully described in its title, 
A Collection of All the Public Acts of Assem- 
bly, of the Province of North-Carolina: Now 
in Force and Use. Together with the Titles of 
all such Laws as are Obsolete, Expir'd, or 
Repeal’d. And also, an exact Table of the 
Titles of the Acts in Force, Revised by Com- 
missioners appointed by an Act of the General 
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Assembly of the said Province, for that Pur- 
pose; and Examined with the Records, and 
Confirmed in full Assembly. 

This collection is sometimes called “Swann’s 
Revisal” after the commissioner William 
Swann, who did a major part of the editing 
and wrote the dedication to Governor Gabriel 
Johnston. One of the acts, passed on March 
7, 1746, begins with the preamble, “Where- 
as for Want of the Laws of this Prov- 
ince being Revised and Printed, the Magis- 
trates are often at a Loss how to discharge 
their Duty, and the People transgress many 
of them through Want of knowing the 
same ... .” These words reflect not only a 
shortage of copies, but also the need to rectify 
discrepancies in the manuscript copies by pub- 
lishing a uniform text. 

Davis did not complete the volume until 
about November 15, 1751, when he advertised 
it in his newspaper, The North-Carolina 
Gazette. Four distinct issues of the edition can 
be identified ; ** and of these, the Library of 
Congress owns both the third, in which the 
laws of 1751 and 1752 (not shown in the 
table) are added, and the fourth, which is 
like the third but with a title page dated 1752 
and a new table. 

The Library’s copy of the third issue bears 
on the title page the signature of Michael 
Payne, a resident of Edenton, N.C., who 
served in the State legislature during the 
1780’s. The Library purchased it in 1936 from 
Richard Dillard Dixon of Edenton for $500. 
The copy of the fourth issue is signed “Will 
Cumming” in an early hand, and it is in- 
scribed to Samuel F. Phillips, who was Solici- 
tor General of the United States from 1872 to 
1885 and who appears to have been the latest 
owner of the book before its addition to the 
Library in 1876. 


New Hampshire 


The Boston printer Daniel Fowle felt him- 
self unjustly punished by the Massachusetts 
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Assembly for supposedly printing an objec- 
tionable pamphlet in 1754. He consequently 
removed to Portsmouth in New Hampshire 
and started that Colony’s first press in 1756. 

The first New Hampshire book, preceded 
only by issues of The New-Hampshire Ga- 
zette, was printed in Portsmouth by Fowle in 
1756. It is Nathaniel Ames’ An Astronomical 
Diary: or, An Almanack for the Year of Our 
Lord Christ, 1757. The Library of Congress 
owns one of four known copies of a singularly 
interesting later issue or state of the edition, 
featuring on its next-to-last page a historical 
note printed within an ornamental border: 
“The first Printing Press set up in Portsmouth 
New Hampshire, was on August 1756; the 
Gazette publish’d the 7th of October; and 
this Almanack November following.” 

Almanacs written by Nathaniel Ames of 
Dedham, Mass., were bestsellers in mid-18th 
century America. This almanac for the year 
1757, evidently reprinted from the Boston edi- 
tion, is a somber one reflecting recent setbacks 
in England’s conflict with France. A verse on 
the title page strikes the keynote: 


Mrinorca’s gone! OswEco too is lost! 
Review the Cause: or Britain pays the Cost: 
These sad Events have silenced my Muse .. . 


The rebound Library of Congress copy, 
which bears no marks of previous ownership, 
is listed in the Library catalog of 1878 and 
presumably was obtained not long before 
then. 

At about the same time the Library of Con- 
gress acquired and similarly rebound two 
other Daniel Fowle imprints of undetermined 
provenance, both of which are dated 1756 
but were published later than the almanac. 
There is some question whether one of them, 
Jonathan Parsons’ Good News from a Far 
Country, was begun at Boston or at Ports- 
mouth. In any event, Fowle placed the fol- 
lowing notice in the November 4, 1756, issue 
of his Gazette: “Good News from a far coun- 
try: in seven discourses by Rev. Jonathan 





Parsons is soon to be published. Five of the 
sermons have already been set up and lack 
of paper prevents completion until a supply 
of paper arrives from London which is prob- 
able at an early date.’ Not until April 1757 
did Fowle advertise the book for sale.** The 
other imprint dated 1756 is Samuel Lang- 
don’s The Excellency of the Word of God, in 
the Mouth of a Faithful Minister,?> a sermon 
delivered on November 3 and also delayed in 
printing for lack of suitable paper. Both books 
were probably completed in the early months 
of 1757 but dated old style. There is a notice- 
able difference between the paper on which 
they are printed and the crude paper of the 
almanac, such as Fowle used for his news- 


paper. 


Delaware 


James Adams of Londonderry, Ireland, 
after working over 7 years with Franklin and 
Hall in Philadelphia, established Delaware's 
first press at Wilmington in 1761. 

The Library of Congress possesses one of 
two extant imprints out of four that Adams 
is known to have issued at Wilmington in 
the latter part of that year: The Wilmington 
Almanack, or Ephemeries [sic], for the Year 
of Our Lord, 1762 ... By Thomas Fox, 
Philom. Copies, according to the title page, 
were also “to be had, in Philadelphia, of 
William Falkner.” The publication is the first 
in an annual series of “Wilmington Alma- 
nacs,” all printed by Adams, that were pre- 
pared for the years 1762 to 1794. 

The otherwise unknown author, Thomas 
Fox (possibly a pseudonym?) , brings himself 
to the reader’s attention in this statement: 


Kind Reader, 


Having for some Years observed those Almanacks 
published in America; and having formerly, in 
Europe, learned the Use of Mr. Thomas Street’s 
Tables, with some others, and being willing to 
crowd in among the rest, I have calculated an 
Almanack for the Year 1762.. . 


More interesting than the colorless prose and 
verse selections accompanying the astronomi- 
cal tables are the printer’s advertisements, 


such as the following notice near the end 
of the book: 


Brstes, Testaments, Psalters, Spelling-Books, 
Primers, Merchants blank Books, Writing-Paper, 
Ink, all Sorts of Blanks, viz., Bills of Lading, Kerry 
Bills, Penal Bills, Bills of Sale, Arbitration Bonds, 
Apprentices Indentures, Bonds with and without 
Judgment, to be sold at the Printing-Office in 
Wilmington.—Also, very good Lampblack. 

* * * Ready money for clean Linen Rags, at the 
above Office. 


How much early American printers had to 
busy themselves with in addition to printing 
books! 

The Library of Congress copy of the alma- 
nac has been detached from a bound volume 
and bears no evidence of early ownership. 
The Library acquired it by exchange from 
Dodd, Mead & Company in 1908, at a valua- 
tion of $15. 


Georgia 


An act for the provision of printing, passed 
by the Georgia Legislature on March 4, 1762, 
stated that “James Johnston, lately arrived in 
this province from Great-Britain, recom- 
mended as a person regularly bred to and well 
skilled in the art and mystery of printing, hath 
offered to set up a printing press in the town 
of Savannah.” Employed to print the Colony’s 
statutes, Johnston had readied the first Geor- 
gia press by April 7, 1763, when he began to 
publish his newspaper, The Georgia Gazette. 

From the year 1763 the Library of Congress 
owns several official imprints bound up in a 
volume of Georgia laws enacted from 1755 to 
1770 and one unofficial imprint, The South- 
Carolina and Georgia Almanack, for the Year 
of Our Lord, 1764... By John Tobler, Esq. 
This almanac, which the distinguished collec- 
tor Wymberley Jones De Renne gave the 
Library in 1907, was published by December 
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8, 1763, and probably printed very shortly 
before. The earliest of Johnston’s many offi- 
cial imprints, predating all his other work 
except The Georgia Gazette, are thought to 
be two acts advertised in that paper on June 
2, 1763. They are entitled An Act to Prevent 
Stealing of Horses and Neat Cattle; and for 
the More Effectual Discovery and Punishment 
of Such Persons as Shall Unlawfully Brand, 
Mark, or Kill the Same and An Act for Ascer- 
taining the Qualifications of Jurors, and for 
Establishing the Method of Balloting and 
Summoning of Jurors in the Province of Geor- 
gia. They had been passed on March 27, 1759, 
and April 24, 1760, and were printed in folio 
in four and six pages, respectively. Both acts 
are represented in the Library of Congress 
bound volume of early Georgia laws. Only two 
other copies of each are known to be extant. 
Various owners inscribed their name in this 
book. Joseph Stiles, who operated the Vale 
Royal Plantation near Savannah from 1806 
until his death in 1838, owned at least the lat- 
ter part of it, where his signature and that of 
his son, the evangelist Joseph C. Stiles, may be 
seen. Another owner of the same part was 
John C. Nicholl (1793-1863), a prominent 
lawyer and jurist who served as mayor of 
Savannah in 1836 and 1837.%° A later owner 
of the entire volume was a certain S. H. Mc- 
Intire, not known to have any Savannah con- 
nections, who inscribed it in June 1878. The 
next evidence concerning this volume is its 
listing among the Law Library accessions in 
the Report of the Librarian of Congress .. . 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1909. 


FOOTNOTES 


*See Wyman W. Parker, Henry Stevens of Ver- 
mont (Amsterdam, 1963), p. 267-268. 

* William Parks, Printer and Journalist of Eng- 
land and Colonial America (Richmond, 1926), p. 
15. 

*See Sarah Travers Lewis (Scott) Anderson’s 
Lewises, Meriwethers and Their Kin (Richmond, 
1938), p. 61-62. 
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‘It is no. 7 in Lawrence C. Wroth’s A History of 
Printing in Colonial Maryland (Baltimore, 1922). 
Besides listing it in his bibliography, Wroth dis- 
cusses the book at length on p. 22-26. 

® Archives of Maryland, vol. 24 (1904), p. 83-84. 

® Tbid., p. 198. 

*Sabin’s catalog is dated 1875, but the sale did 
not occur until November 1876. 

5See American Book-Prices Current, vol. 10 
(1904), p. vii. 

® Alexander J. Wall, Jr., “William Bradford, 
Colonial Printer,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 1963, vol. 73, p. 368. 

” The First Year of Printing in New-York (New 
York, 1928). 

™ P. clvii. The facsimile was made from the Bern- 
heim copy, which apart from its missing title page 
was considered to be the best preserved. 

=P. 30-31. 

*See Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, vol. 27 (1934), p. 4. 

™W. DeLoss Love, Thomas Short the First 
Printer of Connecticut ({Hartford] 1901), p. 35-38; 
Thomas W. Streeter, Americana—Beginnings (Mor- 
ristown, N.J., 1952), p. 25-26. 

* Tbid., p. 37-38. 

* See Lawrence C. Wroth, The Colonial Printer 
(Portland, Maine, 1938), p. 34-36. 

™See Streeter, Americana—Beginnings, no. 21, 
where this view is attributed to R. W. G. Vail. 

*See Archives of the State of New Jersey, 1st 
series, vol. 10 (1886), p. 15 and 17; H. Stanley 
Craig, Burlington County, New Jersey, Marriages, 
Merchantville, N.J. [1937], p. 159. 

” See Rhode Island History, vol. 12 (1953), p. 
33-43, 105-109. 

*® Douglas C. McMurtrie, The First Decade of 
Printing in the Royal Province of South Carolina 
(London, 1933). 

* A. S. Salley, ed., Marriage Notices in The 
South-Carolina Gazette and Its Successors (Balti- 
more, 1965), p. 21. 

* See W. S. Powell’s introduction to The Journal 
of the House of Burgesses, of the Province of North- 
Carolina, 1749‘ (Raleigh, 1949), p. vii. 

* Douglas C. McMurtrie, Eighteenth Century 
North Carolina Imprints (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 50. 

**See Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1915, new series, vol. 25, p. 329. 

* A Library of Congress stamp on this copy is 
dated 1876. 

*° Mrs. Lilla M. Hawes, director of the Georgia 
Historical Society, kindly identified these three Sa- 
vannah autographs. 





Selected Acquisitions 


of the 


‘Rare Book Division 


FREDERICK R. Gorr, Chief 


HROUGH THE BEQUEST of Clara H. 
| Collitz of Baltimore, the Library has 


recently received two early Dutch 


manuscripts which make a fine addition to 
the collection of medieval and Renaissance 
manuscripts. Formerly in the collection of 
Professor Hermann Collitz, these are de- 
scribed briefly in volume 1 (page 857, entries 
3 and 4) of Seymour De Ricci and William J. 
Wilson’s Census (1935). At the time that the 
Bond and Faye Supplement was published in 
1962 these remained untraced, and we are 
happy to report their presence here. 

The more substantial of the two manu- 
scripts is a Breviarium in Dutch executed on 
330 vellum leaves and ascribed by the Census 
to the late 14th century. The original reddish 
calf covers are decorated with a panel stamp 
(96 x 58 mm.), depicting the “Agnus Dei” 
with a cross and banner standing in a cir- 
cular medallion within a mandorla. The 


border of the panel is inscribed with the 
legend “Siet Dat Lam Goedes Dat Boert 
Die Sonden Der Verl,”’ which is interrupted 
at the four corners by medallions containing 
the symbols of the Evangelists. In volume II] 
of Bookbindings and Rubbings of Bindings in 
the National Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum (London, 1894), compiled by W. H. 
James Weale, a similar panel from a binding 
on a manuscript Book of Hours in Dutch, 
belonging to the church of St. Lawrence at 
Alkmaar and located in the Episcopal Mu- 
seum in Haarlem, is described under the 
number 295. Weale assigns this panel to 
Holland and dates it about 1455. Unhappily 
the panel on the front cover of the breviary 
has been partially obliterated through rub- 
bing, but that on the back cover is quite dis- 
tinct. The volume has been rebacked, but the 
finely wrought original brass clasps have been 
preserved. 
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The text of the manuscript, which is sewed 
to seven bands, is very carefully written and 
contains many fine illuminated initials and 
borders on the pages that mark its divisions. 
Stylistically the lettering and the illumination 
also appear to belong to the middle of the 
15th century. The reference in the calendar 
to St. Willibord, a former bishop of Utrecht, 
suggests that it may have been executed in 
the neighborhood of that Dutch city. The 
calendar is preceded by a miniature of the 
Crucifixion which, to this writer at least, does 
not appear to belong to the original manu- 
script and must have been inserted at a later 
date. Very likely it was executed late in the 
15th century or early in the 16th. Other in- 
teresting features are the light green and 
russet silk-thread indicia which were sewn to 
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Left: Page from the Dutch Breviarium. 


the lower right-hand margins of appropriate 
leaves with a sufficient overhang to facilitate 
access to the text. 

The other manuscript is a Book of Hours 
in Dutch, on 184 vellum leaves. There are no 
miniatures in this volume, but there are a 
number of large initials in the typical Dutch 
style that mark the divisions within the text. 
The vellum leaves are remarkably fresh and 
show few effects of use. The tree-calf binding 
is not contemporary but belongs to the 18th 
century. The fore-edges are marbleized—a 
practice originating with the Dutch and dat- 
ing from about 1675. The De Ricci-Wilson 
Census assigns the manuscript to the early 
years of the 15th century; in our view mid- 
15th century or even somewhat later is a more 
accurate assignment of the date of execution. 
The calendar follows the use of Utrecht. 

These two manuscripts effectively strength- 
en the Library’s holdings of Dutch manuscripts 
of this period and make possible interesting 
comparisons with the half-dozen or more re- 
lated manuscripts that have already found 
their way into the collection. 

With funds given by Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr., the Library was able to purchase a fine 
copy of another liturgical work, the Missale 
Pataviense (Passau) printed at Nuremberg 
by Jodocus Gutknecht for Jacobus Heller and 
Hermanus de Wimpffen on VII kalends of 
November (October 26) 1514. This hand- 
some edition, the first book to issue from 
Gutknecht’s press, belongs to the best tradi- 
tion of fine bookmaking. The frontispiece, 
showing the patron saints of Passau, St. 
Stephen flanked by Bishops Valentin and 
Maximilian, with the arms of Bishop Fréschl 
beneath, is one of the few woodcuts by Wolf 
Traut to carry his signature; it is dated 1514 


Right: The first page of the Canon in the Missale 
Pataviense beginning, in its modern translation, 
“Kindest Father, humbly we now ask and beg you.” 
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and was obviously expressly prepared for this 
book. In some copies there is also inserted, 
as a separate leaf before the Canon, a wood- 
cut of the Crucifixion by Traut without sig- 
nature, but also dated 1514. This is not 
present in the recently acquired copy, but it 
is not without interest that the Rosenwald 
Collection of Prints in the National Gallery of 
Art contains a copy of this woodcut on vellum. 
The Canon itself is printed on six conjugate 
vellum leaves prefaced by a small colored 
woodcut of the letter T, showing the angel 
stopping Abraham from slaying his son Isaac. 
The extensive Gothic musical notation is 
printed in black on 4-line staves in red ink. 
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In the category of Americana, the Library 
was delighted to announce on May 2, 1966, 
that Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen of Washing- 
ton, Conn., had placed in our custody the last 
copy remaining in private hands of the cele- 
brated Bay Psalm Book of 1640—the first 
extant book that was issued from the first 
press established in English-speaking North 
America. 

The high esteem that the Bay Psalm Book 
evokes was well expressed in Charles Evans’ 
entry number 4 in volume 1 of his American 
Bibliography (Chicago, 1903). While a great 
deal has been written about this small quarto 
of 148 leaves both before and since Evans’ 





bibliography appeared, no one has summa- 
rized its significance any better, and we there- 
fore quote what he wrote over 60 years ago: 


As the earliest printed work in the United States of 
America known to be extant, the “Bay Psalm Book,” 
as it was first called from its origin in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, and afterwards known as the 
“New England Psalm Book,” and later as the “New 
England Version of the Psalms,” will always re- 
ceive from the student and collector of American 
literature the place which in the incunabula of 
printing is given to the Gutenberg Bible of 1450-55. 
Printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the same 
year which saw the beginnings of the first College 
at the same place; by Stephen Daye the first printer ; 
on the first Press imported into the young Colony; 
from new type; it is, despite its many typographical 
errors, bad spacing and punctuation, inverted and 
mixed letters, and irregular justifying, the most 
interesting monument of early printing in the liter- 
ary history of the United States. 


The translation from the original Hebrew was begun 
in 1636, and the leading divines in the Colony 
contributed to its production, the chief care being 
placed in the hands of the Rev. Thomas Welde, 
the Rev. John Eliot, and the Rev. Richard Mather 
who wrote the preface [later research has shown this 
to be the work of John Cotton] in which he states 
that smoothness and elegance in translation have 
been sacrificed to plain translation, and fidelity 
rather than poetry sought to be obtained. In this the 
venerable editors were eminently successful. A few 
words in Hebrew which appear in the preface were 
evidently cut for the work. The first type made in 
this country, and the first use of the Hebrew char- 
acter. A peculiarity in the headings by which in 
every right hand page Psalm is spelled Psalme, and 
on every left hand page Psalm should be noted. 


The possession of a copy of this interesting monu- 
ment of early printing entails distinction on its 
possessor. 


Of the 11 surviving copies, this is the 
Thomas Prince-George Livermore-Alfred T. 
White copy that was given to Mrs. Van 
Sinderen by her father, the last of the three 
owners cited, who acquired it in the Liver- 
more sale in 1894. This copy lacks 19 leaves 
including the title page, but the original calf 
binding with traces of the two clasps is pres- 
ent. The front cover, however, is detached. 


This must be one of the tallest copies since 
the leaves measure 7 x 414 inches as compared 
to the 744 x 4% inches of the tallest copy 
known, now in the Prince Collection of the 
Boston Public Library. 

It is a matter of further interest that 12 of 
the missing leaves were traded off by George 
Livermore to Henry Stevens, the Vermont- 
born English bookseller and specialist in 
Americana, who perfected an imperfect copy 
that had come into his possession, rebound 
it in red morocco, and sold it to James Lenox 
of New York. The Lenox copy is now owned 
by the New York Public Library. 

Nearly a century after Stephen Daye, Ben- 
jamin Franklin established his press in Phila- 
delphia in 1727. The Library of Congress has 
an impressive collection of the books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and broadsides that issued 
from this famous press, and opportunities to 
add to the collection are seldom encountered. 
Recently, however, the Library acquired a 
fine copy in its original sheep binding with 
blind-stamped tooling of Benjamin Lay’s All 
Slave-keepers that Keep the Innocent in 
Bondage, Apostates . with the imprint 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, 1737. 
This is a small octavo of 271 pages with many 
features that immediately identify it with 
Franklin’s press. It appears to be quite rare 
with only five other copies registered in the 
National Union Catalog. The date on the title 
page is 1737, but two of the latest contribu- 
tions by the author are dated March 23, 1738, 
and April 2, apparently also 1738, so it could 
not have appeared before the spring of that 
year. 

Writing in a strong moral tone, the author 
denounced the ownership of Negro slaves and 
appealed to the Quakers to release their slaves 
from bondage. He referred repeatedly to his 
experiences among the Negro slaves in the 
Barbados, where he resided from 1718 to 1731 
and where his humanitarian concern for their 
welfare first developed. The book so pro- 
voked his fellow Quakers that the Yearly 
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Meeting of Friends, held at Burlington, N.J., 
on July 2, 1738, expressed disapproval of it 
as “gross abuse” of the Society of Friends 
and wrote him out of the meeting. Lay, how- 
ever, did not abandon his position, and he 
must have learned with considerable satisfac- 
tion, shortly before his death in 1759, that the 
Society of Friends resolved to disown slave- 
holding members. 

The Library’s copy of this important book 
in the antislavery controversy carries the early 
19th-century bookplate of Nathan Harper of 
Frankford, Pa., printed by J. F. Gilbert, who 
appears to have been printing in that commu- 
nity in 1812. A later owner was William Lan- 
caster, who lent it to an unidentified borrower 
on August 11, 1862. The bookplate of Nathan 
Harper is overwritten with the statement 
“Friends Library, Clear Creek, Putnam Co. 
Ills. No. 183,” indicating that even after 125 
years its message was still available to the 
audience toward which it had originally been 
directed. Interest in its content may have 
revived at the time of the Civil War and the 
movement for emancipation. 

Of the dozen or more other 18th-century 
American imprints that have been acquired 
during the past year, the most interesting is 
an undated edition of Baron von Steuben’s 
Regulations for the Order and Discipline of 
the Troops of the United States, Part I, 
printed at Hartford by Nathaniel Patten. 
The significance and importance of Von 
Steuben’s manual, prepared with the help of 
Chevalier and Viscount Colonel Luis de 
Fleury, are emphasized when one realizes that 
it served as the basic military manual for the 
U.S. Army during the Revolutionary War 
and later. In fact, the Library of Congress 
now possesses no less than 22 editions of an 
estimated 70 that were published before 1810. 
The newly acquired edition is bound in origi- 
nal calf and is perfect in all respects. It com- 
prises 107 pages of text with 8 folding plates 
signed by John Norman, the Boston engraver. 
Since the printer announced his plans for the 
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publication in the December 31, 1782, issue 
of the Connecticut Courant, it could not have 
appeared earlier than 1783, the date assigned 
by Sabin 91400, where the edition is described. 
In reading the Regulations themselves one is 
impressed with the almost modern accent on 
cleanliness and sanitation that should prevail 
in all encampments. 

A London imprint of 1755 also is an inter- 
esting, albeit inaccurate, piece of Americana. 
This is Mathieu Sagean’s The Original Manu- 
script Account of the Kingdom of Aaca- 
niba ..., Englished by Quin Mackenzie, a 
10-page pamphlet of great rarity with but 
five other copies recorded in American owner- 
ship. The idea prevalent even today in cer- 
tain parts of the world that the streets in 
America are paved with gold is merely a part 
of the old legend that America was truly 
Eldorado. The pamphlet is one of many such 
apocryphal accounts that contributed to the 
growth of the legend. Its author, Mathieu 
Sagean, was an illiterate soldier, who in 1701 
dictated an imaginary account of the Ameri- 
can West which was transcribed and transmit- 
ted to the French Minister Pontchartrain. 
The original manuscript, which led to the 
creation of the ill-fated Mississippi Company, 
was in the possession of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale when it was published in the original 
French in 1863, and it presumbly remains 
there. How the manuscript came to the atten- 
tion of Quin Mackenzie remains unclear, but 
he obviously had access to it, for his account 
contains the French text as well as his English 
translation. As late as 1755 it thus appears 
that the text had not been discredited. In 
spite of its false character the document is 
not without a kind of prophetic honesty, for 
less than a century after the Mackenzie trans- 
lation gold was found at Sutter’s Mill in Cali- 
fornia. The copy that has now passed into 
the Library’s possession was formerly owned 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bernardo Mendel, 
and the late Thomas W. Streeter, the most 
distinguished private collector of Americana 





of the past generation. It was sold with other 
parts of his library at Parke-Bernet Galleries 
in New York City on October 25, 1966. 


Lincolniana 
The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of 


Lincolniana has enjoyed a year of interesting 
accessions. The earliest in date are five official 
proclamations, all of which relate to inci- 
dents in the Civil War and reveal President 
Lincoln’s important role as commander-in- 
chief. 

Two of President Lincoln’s earliest wartime 
proclamations placed a blockade on the ports 
of Southern States that had joined the in- 
surrection. A proclamation of April 19, 1861, 
related to ports in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and one of April 27 added those of 
Virginia and North Carolina. Both proclama- 
tions were printed on the recto of a folded 
sheet of blue paper of sizable dimensions, 
14 x 8% inches, and they were expressly issued 
in this manner for wide circulation. 

Less than a year later Maj. Gen. David 
Hunter, in command of the headquarters of 
the Department of the South, besieged Fort 
Pulaski, Ga., and after heavy bombardment 
the fort surrendered on April 11, 1862. The 
next day the general issued an order liber- 
ating the slaves which had fallen into Fed- 
eral hands, and this was followed by another 
general order, dated May 9, which declared 
that all slaves in Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina are “forever free.” When President 
Lincoln learned of the order emancipating the 
slaves, he declared it void and pointed out that 
he reserved the right to proclaim emancipa- 
tion since he did not feel justified in leaving 
such decisions to commanders in the field. 
His proclamation of May 19, 1862, printed 
on two pages measuring 71% x 45% inches, not 
only reprints General Hunter’s general order 
but incorporates the resolution concerning the 
“gradual abolishment of slavery” which Con- 


gress passed on March 6 on Lincoln’s recom- 
mendation. This little document has quite 
a lot to tell us. 

Less sensational perhaps, but equally emo- 
tional is the proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent on July 15, 1863, proclaiming August 6 
a day for national thanksgiving. This followed 
the victories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg, 
and President Lincoln called upon the “peo- 
ple of the United States to assemble on that 
occasion in their customary place of wor- 
ship . . . and invoke the influence of His 
Holy Spirit to subdue the anger which has 
produced and so long sustained a needless 
and cruel rebellion.” 

The final proclamation among the recent 

acquisitions, dated July 8, 1864, is captioned 
“Plan of restoration of States in rebellion.” 
It was issued 4 days after Congress, “one 
hour before the sine die adjournment” of the 
session, passed the Wade-Davis bill “to guar- 
antee to certain States whose governments 
have been usurped or overthrown, a republi- 
can form of government.” The significance of 
the proclamation is pointed out by Carl Sand- 
burg in his Abraham Lincoln; the Prairie 
Years and the War Years (page 526) : 
Never before had an Executive assumed to reject 
those provisions in a legislative measure he disliked 
and to adopt those acceptable to him. And he went 
straight to the people proclaiming what he did. 
He had neither signed the bill nor vetoed it. “He 
put it in his pocket.” Madison and others had 
used this pocket veto. He was ‘“‘fully satisfied” with 
part of the bill but as to other parts he was “un- 
prepared.” The key of the matter was in his saying 
he could not be “inflexibly committed to any single 
plan of restoration.” Over the heads of Congress 
and its embittered and warring factions, he put his 
case to the country and the people. 

The assassination and funeral of President 
Lincoln are highlighted through several ad- 
ditional broadsides. To the impressive group 
of newspaper extras which chronicle the for- 
mer event two more have been added: The 
Chattanooga Gazette Extra, published on 
Saturday, April 15, at 6 p.m., printed in two 
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columns with mourning borders centered on 
a full newspaper sheet, and the Daily Dis- 
patch, published Saturday morning, April 15, 
at Erie, Pa. The contents of both furnish the 
essential details of the assassination itself, the 
vigil at the bedside of the dying President, and 
his death at 7:22 a.m. on April 15, 1865. 

Numerous memorial services were held 
throughout the country; the recor’ of the 
exercises held in the Pleasant Street, Church, 
Newburyport, Mass., on Wednesday, April 19, 
1865, is preserved on a broadside that was 
prepared for the mourners. More pertinent 
to the actual funeral is the broadside “Pro- 
gramme of Reception,” issued by the official 
“Committee on Reception of Remains” at 
Springfield, Ill. The program, with deep 
mourning borders, was printed at Springfield, 
where the entombment took place on May 
4, 1865, 20 days after the assassination. The 
text furnishes details concerning the recep- 
tion of the body at the Great Western Depot 
on May 3, 1865, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
the honorary pallbearers, the order of the 
procession and its route through the city to 
the State House, where the martyred Presi- 
dent was to lie in state for the last time. A 
memento of the lying-in-state is a card per- 
mitting one person to pass “to and from the 
State House by the west gate.” 

The wearing of mourning badges was com- 
monly observed. The Stern Collection has re- 
cently acquired a satin badge with a circular 
portrait of the martyred President that was 
apparently worn on June 1, 1865, which had 
been proclaimed a national day of mourning. 
Another instance is mentioned in a communi- 
cation from the Lincoln Council, U.L.A. No. 
10, New York City, dated April 22, 1865. It 
takes the form of a letter on ruled mourning 
stationery, addressed to the members by Presi- 
dent John R. Lawrence and requesting them 
to meet on April 25 at 10 o’clock “for the pur- 
pose of attending the Funeral Obsequies of 
our late beloved and honored President.” A 
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postscript informs the members that mourning 
badges will be issued on Monday evening, 
April 24, at the regular meeting of the council. 

The Lincoln legend grew rapidly after his 
death, and interest in the life of the great man 
has seemingly never diminished. Shortly after 
his death his former law partner, William H. 
Herndon, began to assemble material for a 
projected biography. To this end he wrote to 
Robert Todd Lincoln requesting biographical 
information about his mother. Mary Lincoln, 
who at that time was living in seclusion in 
Chicago, acknowledged the letter and ar- 
ranged for an interview in the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at Springfield, during a proposed visit 
to her husband’s tomb. The interview took 
place as arranged; the date is uncertain, but 
it is believed that Herndon met Mrs. Lincoln 
during the early days of September 1866. 

Herndon kept extensive notes of the remini- 
scences that Mrs. Lincoln confided to him dur- 
ing this lengthy meeting and added them to 
what he termed the “Lincoln Record.” The 
biography he had in mind was not to appear 
until 1889; meanwhile he drew on his files for 
occasional lectures. One of these, on Lincoln’s 
religion, was delivered at Springfield on 
December 12, 1873. It was neither well con- 
ceived nor well received, for Herndon main- 
tained that Lincoln was not a Christian, 
quoting as one of his authorities Mary Lin- 
coln, who in the interview at Springfield stated 
that her husband “was not a technical Chris- 
tian.” 

The text of the lecture was widely dis- 
tributed by the press, and reaction was vehe- 
ment and violent. Ill-advisedly, Mrs. Lincoln, 
who was about to be committed to a mental 
institution, was persuaded to denounce Hern- 
don and to repudiate the interview in a state- 
ment published in the Iilinois State Journal 
on December 19, 1873. Herndon accordingly 
transcribed in full the notes of his interview 
with her and incorporated them into an open 
letter, which was published in the Illinois State 
Register on January 14, 1874, and on sub- 





sequent days in the Illinois State Journal and 
the Chicago Tribune. It was also printed as a 
broadside entitled Mrs. Lincoln’s Denial, and 
What She Says, a copy of which is owned by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 
Boston. 

This presentation is background for a 
manuscript transcription of Herndon’s open 
letter that has recently been acquired for the 
Stern Collection. Written on 22 pages of 
square-ruled paper, it is signed “W. H. 
Herndon” and dated at Springfield, Ill., Jan- 
uary 12, 1874. It is not in Herndon’s hand, 
however, nor has the identity of the writer 
been ascertained, although it appears to be a 
contemporary transcript. Whether it was 
made expressly for Herndon has not been 
established, but he was known to have em- 
ployed John G. Springer as a copyist of his 
“Lincoln Record” in 1866. The text is bound 
in half dark green morocco with marbled 
paper sides which, if nothing else, suggest that 
a previous owner regarded the manuscript as 
sufficiently important to warrant an expensive 
and proper covering. Important it is, for, as 
the Chicago Tribune commented in 1874, “in 
a very few words” this interview gives “the 
best photograph of Mr. Lincoln’s real life 
and character that has yet been produced.” 

A recent broadside acquired for the Stern 
Collection is an Executive order, dated 13 
April 1915, and signed in pencil by President 
Woodrow Wilson. It closed the executive of- 
fices of the U.S. Government on April 15, 
1915, the 50th anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s death, and ordered the national flag to 
be displayed at half-mast on all Federal build- 
ings on that day. 


Other Acquisitions 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest L. Ives of Bloomington, IIl., the Rare 
Book Division has received a charming minia- 
ture edition of a booklet devoted to the 
memory of Adlai E. Stevenson, with contribu- 
tions by President Johnson, U Thant, Secre- 


PROCRAMME 


OF RECHPYPTION. 


The Reception Committee will meet the remains of our late lamented 
President atthe Great Western Depot, at 8 o’clock A. M., May 3d, inst., 
and will form on Monroe street, in the following order : 

1. Brigadier General John Cook and staff. 

2. Military escort, commanded by Colonel Henry Dean. 

Band. 
Major General Hooker and staff. 

5. Hearse, and the following pall-bearers: Hon. Jesse K. Dubois, 
Hon. 8. T. Logan, Wm. F. Elkin, Hon. Gustavus P. Koerner, James L. 
Lamb, Hon. 8. H. Treat, Dr Greshem Jayne, Col. John Williams, Eras- 
tus Wright, Capt. James N. Brown, Jacob Bunn, Chas. W. Matheny. 

s. Guard of Honor, mounted. 

Relatives and friends, in carriages. 
Col. J. H. Bowen, Chief Marshal of Illinois Delegation. 
Illinois Delegation from Washington. 
Hon. George T. Brown, Sergeant-at-Arms of the United States 
Senate. 
ll. United States Senators. 
12. Hon. N.S. Ordway, Sergeant-at-Arms of House of Representa- 


Speaker and Members of the House of Representatives of United 


Illinois State Legislature. 

Governors of different States. 

Delegation from Kentucky. 

Chicago Committee of Reception. 

Springfield Committee of Reception. 

Judges of different Courts. 

The Reverend Clergy, in mourning. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, now in service or honorably dis- 
charged. 

22. Firemen of the city. 

23. Citizens generally. 

24. Colored citizens. 

The procession will proceed west on Monroe street to Eighth, thence 
south on Eighth to Edwards, thence west on Edwards to Sixth, thence 
north on Sixth to the State House. 

The streets on the line of march will be kept clear. 


Complementing this “Programme” is another Stern Collec- 
tion item: “Programme of funeral ceremonies . . . to be 
held in the rotunda of the Capitol! on Thursday, May 4th, 
1865.” 


tary General of the United Nations, and 
Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois. It was pri- 
vately printed at the Lakeside Press in Chicago 
in a limited edition of 250 copies. In a short 
introduction, Mrs. Ives, Ambassador Steven- 
son’s sister, explains the reason for its exist- 
ence: 


The idea for this small volume came to me on find- 
ing in my brother’s bedroom, in an old jewel box of 
my mother’s, four miniature volumes, such as this. 
I know Adlai cherished them. 
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Another attractive miniature is of President 
Kennedy’s Inaugural Address, handset, 
printed on vellum, and bound by Bela Blau 
at Los Angeles. It is dated January 20, 1965. 

Achille J. St. Onge of Worcester, Mass., has 
continued publishing a series of attractive 
miniature books, and last year the Library 
secured two copies of The Inaugural Address 
of Lyndon B. Johnson. Like most of the book- 
lets in this series, it was printed by Joh. 
Enschedé in Haarlem, Holland, and attrac- 
tively bound in Amsterdam in blue-green calf 
with the title in gold surmounting the seal of 
the United States. 

A magnificent broadside, presented to the 
Library of Congress on January 20, 1966, is 
entitled The First Sermon Preached to the 
Thirty-Sixth President of the United States 
November 24, 1963, at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C., by 
the Reverend William M. Baxter, Rector. Ac- 
cording to a colophon printed on its verso, the 
broadside was published expressly for St. 
Mark’s Church by Wilcomb E. Washburn. It 
was designed by Roland A. Hoover and printed 
in November 1965 at the Stinehour Press, 
Lunenburg, Vt. Copies numbered 1-50 are 
on Rives moldmade paper and this.is number 
12. The sermon, beginning with the words, 
“Saint Paul, in the eighth chapter of his Epis- 
tle to the Romans, asked, ‘What shall we then 
say to these things?’” is printed on a sheet 
measuring 19 x 30 inches. A spare brick-red 
cross is neatly fitted into the rectangular text, 
and the printing in every way befits the dignity 
of the subject. At the time of presentation, the 
Reverend Baxter, the printer Roderick Stine- 
hour, and the publisher Mr. Washburn in- 
scribed a partial proof included with the gift. 

Two other accessions of presidential inter- 
est were received during the year. One is the 
official proclamation of President Coolidge 
announcing the death of President Woodrow 
Wilson on February 3, 1924. The folded leaf- 
let, bearing the number 1685, carries the text 
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on the first page within black mourning bor- 
ders. The Amherst Address of President Ken- 
nedy, delivered on October 26, 1963, at the 
dedication of the Frost Library at Amherst 
College, is the subject of an interesting book 
printed by the Typography Workshop of the 
Cooper Union Art School in the fall of 1963 
at the Ram Press. The text, apparently not too 
carefully edited, is printed in Italic type on 
oblong folio sheets of cream-colored paper. 
The book was to be a gift for the late President, 
but instead it became a tribute to his memory. 

Among the remaining acquisitions special 
attention should be called to a volume of re- 
productions of paintings by CuHEen Chi, a 
Chinese-American artist who makes his home 
in New York City. Presented by the artist, this 
copy is number 13 of a limited edition of 250 
copies, printed on 24 double loose leaves of 
pure rag paper. The text reproduces in color 
20 of Cun Chi’s paintings, described by him 
as “A few fresh footprints along my life path.” 
Not only does he paint in the style of his 
former countrymen but he has also addressed 
himself to genre, and he presents vividly in 
oil a number of New York scenes and impres- 
sions. The volume, actually a portfolio, was 
executed in Switzerland by Sauberlin and 
Pfeiffer. 

We are indebted once again to Mr. Hough- 
ton, whose gift fund made possible the acquisi- 
tion of a fine copy of the first edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, 
printed at London in 1899. This is an uncut 
copy in its original lavender boards, stamped 
in gilt, of the limited edition of 1,000 copies. 
In the opinion of many, this is Wilde’s finest 
play, filled with wit and humor; in view of its 
many modern productions, it bids fair to be- 
come one of the classical dramas in modern 
literature. 

Also in the category of modern literature of 
more than usual interest is a copy of Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus, printed at 
the Golden Eagle Press at Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 





in an edition of 35 numbered copies and 
signed by the illustrator Kurt Roesch. The 
Library’s copy is number 32. The text is 
printed in both the original German and the 
English translation by M. D. Herter Norton; 
the 9 illustrations are on copper plates in 
combination with ground etchings, hand 
pulled on “papier de Montval 4 la main.” This 
volume was featured in The Grolier Club’s 
exhibition of “American Illustrated Books 
1945-1965,” held in New York from Decem- 
ber 21, 1965, to February 4, 1966. 

Another volume in this exhibit that was 
purchased last year is Bertolt Brecht’s The 
Song of the Storm Trooper, printed at the 
Spiral Press in Norwalk, Conn., and illustrated 
with a fine series of 17 woodcuts from the 
hand of the contemporary artist Antonio 
Frasconi. 

Another illustrated book with literary in- 
terest is Ezra Pound’s The Seafarer, printed 
at Frankfurt am Main in 1965 in an edition 
of 195 copies, signed by both the poet and 
Oskar Kokoschka, the artist who prepared 
the lithograph of Ezra Pound that serves as 
a frontispiece to this attractive, well-printed 
portfolio. 

Last year’s report referred to the Library’s 
efforts to secure all publications of the Rox- 
burghe Club, that venerable organization 
composed of the leading bibliophiles in Eng- 
land. A few have been corralled during the 
year, including The History of the Rebellion 
in the Years 1745 and 1746, which was edited 
by Henrietta Tayler from a manuscript in the 
possession of Lord James Stewart-Murray. 
The text furnishes a detailed account of the 
well-known expedition of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart to Scotland in the year 1745 in 
the vain hope of recovering the crown of 
Britain for his father, James Stuart, the Old 
Pretender. This was printed in 1944 by the 
Oxford University Press in its customary typo- 
graphic elegance—no mean accomplishment 
under the wartime restrictions then prevailing. 


Four years later, with the same editor and 
from the same press, the Roxburghe Club pub- 
lished A Jacobite Miscellany, Eight Original 
Papers on the Rising of 1745-1746. A fine 
copy was purchased last fall at auction in 
London. At the same sale the Library was 
also the successful bidder for a third Rox- 
burghe Club publication, Sir John Vanbrugh 
and Sir Edward Lovett Pearce’s Architectural 
Drawings in the Library of Elton Hall (Ox- 
ford, 1964), edited by Howard Colvin and 
Maurice Craig. 

Modern fine printing is also exemplified in a 
hand-colored copy of the English text of Felice 
Feliciano Veronese’s Alphabetum Romanum, 
published at Verona in 1960 by the Officina 
Bodoni. It was printed on G. Mardersteig’s 
hand press in an edition of 400 copies, of 
which the Library has number 217. The 25 
letters of the alphabet were hand painted in 
two contrasting colors by Ameglio Trivella, 
after the original manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana (Codex 6852), which 
dates from about 1460. The first treatise on 
the construction of classic Roman inscription 
letters, it takes its proper place among a group 
of such books in the collections. 

An unexpected book which also deserves 
high praise for its design and typography is 
William R. Holman’s Library Publications. 
The term “unexpected” is used advisedly for 
one does not expect a book on this rather 
pedestrian subject to be so handsomely pre- 
sented. As Lawrence C. Powell has pointed 
out in the foreword, library printing through- 
out California and most of the United States 
has been undistinguished. Through the design 
of his own book and the illustrations repro- 
duced from other works, Mr. Holman has 
shown that this need not be the case. He makes 
a special plea for a renewal of interest in fine 
printing for all Library publications, be they 
full dress catalogs or simple announcements 
of exhibitions. The book was designed by 
Barbara Holman, printed by Graham Mack- 
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intosh in a first issue of 350 copies, and pub- 
lished at San Francisco in 1965 by Roger 
Beacham. 

Finally we come to a bibliography which is 
also a distinguished piece of bookmaking: the 
catalog of The Lawrence Lande Collection of 
Canadiana in the Redpath Library of McGill 
University, published at Montreal in 1965. It 
was issued in an edition of 950 copies signed 
by the collector Lawrence Lande, who en- 


dowed the foundation that made the publi- 
cation of this bibliography possible. The 
catalog describes in detail 2,328 entries and 
contains copious illustrations of title pages, 
broadsides, maps, and the like. Described as 
the first book produced at the Richard Pen- 
nington Printing Office of McGill University 
Press, this pioneer volume establishes a stand- 
ard that subsequent publications will be hard 
pressed to meet. 


A globe from Peter Apian’s Cosmographia, as edited by Gemma Frisius, is reproduced from Nordenskiéld’s 


Facsimile-Atlas. The atlas, described on page 217, was the first systematic collection of reproductions of 
historical maps. 
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OCCIDENS. 


HE HISTORY OF CARTOGRAPHY can best 
be studied and interpreted through 
contemporary maps and charts. Be- 
cause there are relatively few comprehensive 
collections of historical maps, scholarly re- 
search in this discipline has, until recent years, 
been seriously restricted. Thanks to improved 
copying and printing techniques, excellent re- 
productions are now available for many note- 
worthy manuscript and printed historical 
maps. The number of facsimile maps and at- 
lases that have been published within the 
past 5 or 6 years is particularly impressive. 
This trend in cartographic publishing is ac- 
cordingly featured in this report on Geog- 
raphy and Map Division acquisitions. 
Facsimile reproduction of rare maps is, 
of course, not a new development but, as 
Koeman has pointed out, “is as old as the 
Renaissance tradition of imitating the original 
products of classical civilization. The first 


Decent 
Facsimile 


Maps and 
eArlases 


WALTER W. Ristow 
Associate Chief 
Geography and Map Division 


printed facsimile of an ancient map was 
probably Abraham Ortelius’ engraving of the 
Peutinger map, first published in 1598 and 
afterwards included in several editions of his 
Parergon.” * Not until the middle of the 19th 
century, however, were facsimiles available 
for some of the more distinctive maps pro- 
duced during the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries. 

Before the development of lithographic 
printing scholars studied hand-drawn copies 
of original manuscript or printed maps. The 
Geography and Map Division’s Kohl Collec- 
tion of Early Maps is a unique assemblage 
of such hand-executed facsimiles. Its 474 
maps, relating to the discovery and early map- 
ping of America, were prepared by Johann 
Georg Kohl, distinguished German librarian, 
historian, and Americanist. After studying the 
history of geography and cartography for a 
number of years, Dr. Kohl came to the United 
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States in 1854. He brought with him the col- 
lection of maps that he had copied from 
manuscript and printed originals in various 
European libraries, and from geographical 
and historical monographs and serial publica- 
tions. In consideration of a grant of $6,000, 
voted by the U.S. Congress in 1856, Kohl 
prepared a duplicate set of his hand-drawn 
facsimiles. Originally deposited in the De- 


from hand-drafted copies. Manuel Francisco 
de Barros, Vicomte de Santarem, a Portuguese 
historian, published in 1842 a study entitled 
Recherches sur la priorité de la decouverte de 
la céte occidentale d’Afrique. Accompanied 
by an atlas consisting of 30 plates of map re- 
productions, Santarem’s Recherches sup- 
ported the thesis of Portuguese priority in the 
discovery of the west coast of Africa. The 
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partment of State, the Kohl Collection was 
transferred to the Library of Congress in 1903. 
In 1886 it was described by Justin Winsor 
in Bibliographical Contribution No. 19 of the 
Harvard University Library. Supplemented 
by an index prepared by Philip Lee Phillips, 
Winsor’s monograph was reissued by the Li- 
brary of Congress in 1904 as The Kohl 
Collection (Now in the Library of Congress) 
of Maps Relating to America. 

Not until the mid-19th century were 
facsimiles of historical maps reproduced me- 
chanically. Two separate selections of such 
maps were published during the period 1842 
to 1862. Both groups of facsimiles were made 
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atlas, which was in looseleaf format, was only 
partially complete in 1842. The series of 
facsimiles was supplemented by additional 
maps during the next decade or so and pub- 
lished in Paris by the Portuguese Government 
under the title Atlas composé de mappa- 
mondes, de portulans et de cartes hydrogra- 
phiques et historiques depuis le VI* jusqu’au 
XVII® siécle. The 79 maps, all world maps, 
were described in Santarem’s Essai sur P’histoi- 
re de la cosmographie et de la cartographie 
pendant le moyen-dge, et sur le progres de la 
geographie aprés les grandes découvertes du 
XV¢ siécle. Approximately 10 percent of them 
were printed from engraved plates, and the 
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others were reproduced by the recently de- 
veloped process of lithography. Lithographers 
whose names appear most frequently on the in- 
dividual maps are J. Fauquieres and I. Bouf- 
fard. The Paris firms of Kaeppelin and Lemer- 
cier did most of the printing. Lithography was 
subject to much experimentation at this time, 
and several different techniques were ap- 
parently used in producing the maps. Two of 
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A reproduction of 
the First Survey 
of Gloucester-Har- 
bor in Massachu- 
setts, 1606, a hand- 
drawn facsimile 
from the Library's 
Kohl Collection. 


the lithographic prints were tinted with water- 
colors, one at the Lemercier shop and the 
other at J. Wursler and Company in Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. In the Avertissement that 
accompanied his portfolio of facsimiles San- 


tarem wrote: “We believe . . . that we can 
say with full confidence that we have spared 
no pains in producing this publication, the 
first of its kind that has been made, to give it 
the faithful and accurate reproductions of the 
actual monuments of the geography of the 
Middle Age.” 

Santarem’s claim for primacy in publishing 
a collection of facsimile maps was challenged 
by Edme Frangois Jomard. Born at Versailles 


in 1777, Jomard was in 1828 placed in charge 
of the map collection of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi (now Bibliothéque Nationale) in Paris, a 
position he filled with distinction until his 
death in 1862. That the collection in his cus- 
tody might be better known to the world’s 
scholars, Jomard undertook the task of having 
reproductions made of selected early maps. 
The project was well under way in 1842 when 
Jomard learned about Santarem’s similar en- 
deavor. As indicated in his Note preliminaire, 
Jomard therefore decided to publish the fac- 
simile maps that had already been completed. 
The full series, which was actually completed 
by M. Avezac after Jomard’s death in 1862, 
includes (in the Library of Congress copy) 
21 maps on 81 plates. It bears a Paris imprint 
and the title Les Monuments de la géographie 
ou recueil d’anciennes cartes europeenes et 
orientales, par M. Edme Frangois Jomard .. . 
contenant des recherches pour servir a Vhis- 
toire des decouvertes et des sciences géogra- 
phiques. Most of the facsimiles are world maps 
or representations of globes. 

All of the Jomard facsimiles are litho- 
graphic reproductions, made by a number of 
lithographers and printers from hand-executed 
copies of the originals. Eugéne Rembielinski’s 
signature appears most often as lithographer, 
and the majority of the plates were printed 
by Kaeppelin and Company. 

Lithography, which was invented by Alois 
Senefelder in 1798, early attracted the atten- 
tion of Jomard for its possible application to 
map reproduction and printing. In 1826 he 
served as a member of a special commission, 
appointed by France’s Société de Géographie, 
to consider this question. The commission’s 
report, prepared by Jomard as rapporteur and 
published in 1826 in the Société’s Bulletin 
(vol. 5, p. 693-708), was in favor of lithog- 
raphy, based on its advantages in speed and 
economy. The members believed, however, 
that “engraving possesses, and will retain for 
some time, a superiority over lithography in 
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artistic execution.” The development of li- 
thography, in any event, was a major factor 
in producing the facsimile atlases of Jomard 
and Santarem in the mid-years of the 19th 
century. 

Significant as was their contribution to the 
study of old maps, the Jomard and Santarem 
atlases had definite limitations. Because the 
maps were reproductions of hand-drawn cop- 
ies they were subject to error. The repro- 
duction of true facsimile maps had, there- 
fore, to await a further technological de- 
velopment, i.e., photography. As early as 
1813 Nicéphore Niepce began experiments 
in France which produced, in 1826, the first 
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chemically engraved printing plates. Daguerre 
in France, Fox Talbot in England, and other 
scientists, inventors, and technicians during 
the next several decades developed numerous 
processes and techniques for applying the prin- 
ciples of photography to lithographic repro- 
duction. Shortly after mid-century, photoli- 
thography was a well-established industry. 
Photographs of any subject were transferred 
to stone, or to zinc or copper plates, from 
which multipie copies could be printed. 
When photolithography was first applied to 
the reproduction of historical maps is not 
definitely established. In the several decades 
after the atlases of Jomard and Santarem were 





A medieval mappa-mundi in Jomard’s Monuments 
de la Géographie, one of two collections of facsimiles 
reproduced principally by lithography from hand- 
drafted copies, in the mid-19th century. If the map 
is turned 90 degrees to the right, the stylized, tri- 
partite representation of the world can be visualized. 
Asia is to the right, with Adam and Eve and the 
serpent pictured in the Garden of Eden. The tri- 
angular segment represents Europe, which is sepa- 
rated by the rectangular-shaped Mediterranean Sea 
from Africa. 


published various scholars, editors, and pub- 
lishers undoubtedly considered the possibility. 
Among the earliest cartographic facsimiles 
produced with the new techniques were two 
separate selections of early maps from the col- 
lections of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Pub- 
lished at Paris in 1883 by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale was Choix de Documents Géo- 
graphiques Conservés @ la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. Of its 15 plates, 4 are not maps. The 
others are facsimiles of the 11th-century 
Mappamonde of Saint-Sever, the 14th-cen- 
tury Carte Pisane, and the charts in the 1375 
Catalan Atlas of Charles V. The Choix was 
prepared under the direction of France’s Min- 
ister of Public Instruction for exhibit at the 
geographical exposition in Venice. The re- 
productions, made by heliogravure by Du- 
jardin on a good quality soft paper, have a 
sepia tone. 

Gabriel Marcel selected from the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale’s large map collection, 
which was then under his supervision, a group 
of portolan charts. Reproduced by heliogra- 
vure by J. Gaultier, they were published in 
1886 under the title Recueil de portulans. In 
his foreword Marcel wrote: “Thanks to the 
procedures employed by M. J. Gaultier, we be- 
lieve we have solved the problem of produc- 
ing, at modest price, wholly faithful 
reproductions, for they are obtained by pho- 
tography . . . . The recognized limitations in 
this mode of reproduction, if not entirely over- 
come, have been at least notably minimized 
thanks to the skill and artistry of M. Gaultier.” 
The latter stated, in the editor’s note, that 


“In the publication of this Recueil de portu- 
lans, photography and lithographic printing 
techniques have been utilized to obtain repro- 
ductions with unquestioned fidelity and de- 
tailed accuracy. In short, it was necessary to 
apply our heliographic researches to the re- 
production of large maps at reasonable cost. 
These essential and practical objectives have 
been realized.” In the heliogravure process the 
photographic image was etched on copper 
plates by exposure to light. 

The study of cartographic history was 
greatly advanced with the publication in 1889 
of Nordenskidld’s Facsimile-Atlas.? It includes 
photolithographic reproductions of 51 his- 
torical maps, all but 1 of which are full-scale 
facsimiles, and a number of small maps, gen- 
erally reduced reproductions, printed in 
the text. In the preface, Nordenskiéld empha- 
sized that “the history of geography . . . can 
hardly be fully intelligible without a compara- 
tive study of the maps which were then ac- 
cessible . . . . It is this circumstance which 
has induced me to publish the present sys- 
tematic collection of the most important maps 
printed during the early period of cartog- 
raphy.” The Facsimile-Atlas was accorded 
generous reviews in contemporary journals. 
Its contents received the most attention, and 
few reviewers took note of the reproduction 
techniques that had been utilized in produc- 
ing it. This may indicate that by the end of 
the 19th century photolithography was a com- 
mon medium for map printing. 

Within less than a decade Nordenskidld 
supplemented his earlier facsimiles with repro- 
ductions of a series of sailing charts. The vol- 
ume, published at Stockholm in 1897, is en- 
titled Periplus; an Essay on the Early History 
of Charts and Sailing Directions, Translated 
From the Swedish Original by Francis A. 
Bather, With Numerous Reproductions of Old 
Charts and Maps. Nordenskidld regarded it 
as a continuation of his Facstmile-Atlas. Un- 
like the latter, however, the Periplus includes 
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facsimiles of manuscript as well as printed 
maps, all of which were reproduced by photo- 
lithography. The continuing significance of 
Nordenskidld’s contributions to the study of 
cartographic history is evident when we note 
that in 1961 the Kraus Reprint Corporation 
of New York City published a reprint edition 
of the Facsimile-Atlas. 

Among the many reproduction techniques 
developed in the latter decades of the 19th 
century was that of collotype or gelatin print- 
ing. No photographic screens are used in pre- 
paring collotype negatives and the images are 
therefore continuous tone and not broken up 
into dot patterns. The collotype printing plate 
is a sheet of glass or thin metal which is coated 
with a solution of gelatin, water, and a bichro- 
mate sensitizer. When dried in an oven, the 
gelatinized coating becomes light sensitive. 
Photographic negatives are placed in contact 
with the plate and exposed to light. The ca- 
pacity of the gelatin film to absorb moisture 
is reduced proportionately to the amount of 
light admitted through the various parts of 
the negative. After being washed to remove 
the remaining sensitizing agent, the surface 
of the plate is hardened with alum, then 
soaked in a water and glycerine solution. The 
latter is absorbed differentially, in proportion 
to the exposure, on various parts of the gelatin 
surface. The plate surface, in turn, accepts or 
rejects printing ink proportionately to the 
amount of solution absorbed, giving tonal 
gradations to the reproduction. For collotype 
printing a flatbed press is most often used, and 
the paper is fed into the press by hand. As the 
sheets are removed from the press, they must 
be slipsheeted because of the heavy film of sur- 
face ink. Collotype printing is accordingly a 
slow and relatively costly process. Because of its 
high fidelity, however, it has been a popular 
medium for reproducing facsimile maps in 
editions not exceeding several thousand copies. 
Many of the fine facsimile maps and atlases 
published between 1890 and 1960 were collo- 
type reproductions. Some truly monumental 


collections of cartographic facsimiles, as well 
as reproductions of a number of noteworthy 
individual historical maps, were produced 
during this period. Only a few of the more 
distinctive works can be noted here. 

The most ambitious cartographic facsimile 
project ever undertaken is the Monumenta 
Cartographica Africae et Aegypti, published 
in 16 elephant folio volumes, between 1926 
and 1951, by Prince Yusuf Kamal of Egypt. 
Mrs. Clara E. LeGear has said of it in volume 
6 of the List of Geographical Atlases in the 
Library of Congress: “A unique and magnifi- 
cent contribution to the history of cartography, 
and undoubtedly the most comprehensive col- 
lection of source materials ever assembled, it 
includes not only fine collotype reproductions 
of a great many pertinent maps of the world, 
Africa, and Egypt, but also relevant literature 
in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, Amharic, and other languages, 
from the dawn of history to modern times. 
The texts are printed in parallel columns with 
the original language at the left and the trans- 
lation into French at the right.” The compre- 
hensive and detailed tables of contents of the 
separate volumes of Monumenta, which Mrs. 
LeGear includes under reference number 
10090 in the List, constitute an invaluable 
index to this storehouse of information on the 
history of cartography. The first 14 volumes 
of the Monumenta were compiled under the 
direction of Dr. Frederik C. Wieder, distin- 
guished Dutch cartobibliographer. The last 
2 volumes, completed after his death, were 
edited by Dr. J. H. Kramers of Leiden. The 
tragedy of this outstanding cartographic fac- 
simile publication is that it was published in 
an edition of not more than 100 copies. Prince 
Yusuf very generously presented copies to na- 
tional libraries and a few other outstanding 
scholarly research centers, including four sets 
to libraries in the United States. A few sets 
have come on the market in recent years, at 
least one of which was acquired by an Amer- 
ican library. 
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Prince Yusuf Kamal of Egypt. As the volume shown on page 220 was published in French, his name 
appears in its French form on the title page. 
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Students of the history of cartography are 
also indebted to Dr. Wieder for his Monu- 
menta Cartographica, published in 5 volumes, 
between 1925 and 1933, by M. Nijhoff of 
The Hague. Included in this collection are 
full-size facsimiles of 126 unique and rare 
maps, plans, and views from originals in 
various Dutch archives and in the Vatican. 
The maps are indexed, under reference num- 
ber 5795, in volume 5 of the List of Geographi- 
cal Atlases. 

Several noteworthy selections of carto- 
graphic facsimiles were published under the 
editorial direction of two celebrated Italian 
scholars, Roberto Almagia and Giuseppe 
Caraci. In 1929 Italy’s Istituto Geografico 
Militare at Florence published Almagia’s 
selection of reproductions of general and re- 
gional maps of Italy, dating from the 14th to 
the 17th centuries, under the title Monumenta 
Italiae Cartographica. The single volume in- 
cludes a history of Italian cartography in 
addition to reproductions of 65 maps (on 116 
plates). The maps are listed under reference 
number 8966 in volume 6 of the List of 
Geographical Atlases. Almagia also edited 
the 4-volume Monumenta Cartographica 
Vaticana, which was published from 1944 
to 1955 by the Vatican Library. Its some 175 
facsimiles, of which 5 are in color, are sepa- 
rately listed by volumes under reference 
number 5792 in volume 5 of the List of 
Geographical Atlases. Reference number 5787 
gives the contents for Tabulae Geographicae 
Vetustiores in Italia Adservatae, three port- 
folios of reproductions of rare manuscript and 
printed maps, edited and explained by 
Giuseppe Caraci and published by O. Lange 
of Florence (1926-32). The maps from the 
15th, 16th, and 17th centuries were repro- 
duced as a contribution to the history of geo- 
graphical knowledge in the period of the 
great discoveries. 

in the first six decades of the 20th century, 
facsimiles of a number of noteworthy indi- 
vidual historical maps were also published by 


European libraries, professional societies, and 
commercial publishers. It is not possible to 
note here all of these distinctive items, but 
attention is called to the excellent series of 
map reproductions issued by the British Mu- 
seum and the Royal Geographical Society 
over the past 30 or 40 years. 

In the first third of the 20th century the 
principal American cartographic facsimile 
publications were associated with Edward 
Luther Stevenson, distinguished cartobibliog- 
rapher of the Hispanic Society of New York. 
Between 1907 and 1920 the society, separately 
and in collaboration with the American 
Geographical Society of New York, published 
full-scale reproductions of distinctive world 
maps and portolan charts in its collections. 
Stevenson also edited a facsimile edition (with 
English translation) of the Geography of 
Claudius Ptolemy (Codex Ebnerianus) , which 
was published in 1932 by the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Under the Tall Tree Library imprint, 
George H. Beans, of Jenkintown, Pa., pub- 
lished a series of facsimile maps and other 
cartobibliographic items between 1928 and 
1958. Before and after World War II repro- 
ductions of distinctive maps were sporadically 
published by historical and geographical soci- 
eties, and by private, institutional, and public 
libraries. Such maps were often issued in lim- 
ited editions of a few hundred copies and 
many of them have already become collector’s 
items. 

Most of the small edition facsimiles pub- 
lished by societies and libraries were repro- 
duced by the collotype process at the Meriden 
Gravure Company, Meriden, Conn. Among 
Meriden-produced high fidelity facsimiles is 
Captain John Smith’s 1612 Map of Virginia, 
which was published by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1957 as Facsimile No. 1, Verner 
Clapp Publication Fund. 

Cartographic facsimile publishing has been 
greatly accelerated in the last decade, partic- 
ularly since 1960. Many economic, technical, 
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and historical factors have contributed to this 
intensified interest in map and atlas repro- 
ductions, a compelling one being the law of 
supply and demand relative to original histori- 
cal items. Each generation, more of the al- 
ready small supply of early maps and atlases 
are acquired by libraries and are thus re- 
moved from the market. With the increase in 
population and a growing interest in educa- 
tion, schools, and libraries, competition to 
acquire rare books and maps has become in- 
creasingly keen. This elementary principle of 
economics, as it applies to old maps, was rec- 
ognized more than two and a half centuries 
ago by Johann Gottfried Gregorii, who wrote, 
in his Curieuse Gedanken von den vornehm- 
sten und accuratesten alt-und neuen-Land- 
Charten, “these maps have grown very rare 
and difficult to come by. They are becoming 
as desirable as old coins.” * 

How the reprint publishing market cur- 
rently is reacting to the diminishing supply of 
original publications was recognized in the 
December 21, 1965, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. In an article entitled “Replicas of 
Originals of Classic Books Stir Interest of Pub- 
lishers,” A. Kent MacDougall noted that 
“Libraries alone now spend about $10 million 
a year on facsimiles, about 5 percent of their 
total outlay for books, it’s estimated.” 

Quoting from the January 1967 issue of 
Pick’s World Currency Report, the Antiquar- 
ian Bookman notes that “auction prices in 
1966 for rare books and manuscripts rose 40— 
50 percent over 1965 (which was a record year 
for increased values) . . . posters and litho- 
graphs 70-80 percent, . . . drawings and prints 
40 percent.” * The opening sessions (October 
25-27, 1966) of the Parke-Bernet auction of 
the Streeter collection established new sales 
records for virtually every piece offered.* 
Prices paid for cartographic items include 
$14,500 for Mercator’s Atlas (1595) , $10,500 
for Dudley’s Arcano del Mare (1661), $6,500 
for Ptolemy’s Geography (1513), $3,750 for 
Ortelius’ Theatrum (1570), $4,000 for Nor- 
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man’s American Pilot (1798) , and $1,800 for 
Carey’s American Atlas (1800). Individual 
map plates from 16th- and 17th-century atlases 
brought from $175 to $325. As an index 
to the extraordinary price increases in recent 
years, it may be noted that Mr. Streeter paid 
$4,000 for the Mercator Atlas in 1963. 

Ken Nebenzahl of Chicago, a nationally 
known dealer in out-of-print publications, be- 
lieves “the dramatically increased buying ac- 
tivity by university and research libraries has 
been a major factor in the sharp increases. An- 
other is the powerful competition, particularly 
with regard to the early material, that has de- 
veloped from western Europe for the acquisi- 
tion of rare books.” ° 

Relatively few libraries, obviously, can hope 
to acquire rarities in the present restricted and 
inflated market. Thanks to improvements 
and new developments in photocopying and 
reproduction equipment and processes, excel- 
lent facsimiles—faithful copies of rare origi- 
nals—are now available at modest prices. Of 
particular significance in the accelerated out- 
put of cartographic facsimiles is the shift from 
collotype to offset photolithography.” The 
quality of negatives from which the reproduc- 
tion plates are prepared has been greatly im- 
proved by the development of better lenses 
and films. Halftone screens, used to break 
up the continuous tones on black and white or 
colored maps, have also been perfected and 
refined. By using finer screens, in some in- 
stances up to 300 lines per inch, tonal con- 
trasts comparable to those in collotype 
reproductions can be obtained. Adaption of 
high-speed offset presses to map printing has 
greatly increased the number of copies that 
can be produced, with resulting lower unit 
costs. Color-sensitive films, photographic 
color separation techniques, and the four- 
color offset press have further stimulated fac- 
simile map publication. 

To the economic and technical influences 
enumerated above must be added several sig- 
nificant anniversaries, the recognition and 





celebration of which stimulated interest in 
cartographic history. One such commemora- 
tive event was the fifth centenary, in 1960, of 
the death of Prince Henry the Navigator. One 
of the scholarly gatherings arranged in recogni- 
tion of this historic anniversary, the Congresso 
Internacional de Historia dos Descobrimentos, 
convened in Lisbon, Associated with and as 
an aftermath of the Congresso, a number of 
monographs and articles relating to the his- 
tory of discovery, exploration, and mapping 
were published. The most impressive of these 
is the magnificent 6-volume Portugaliae Mo- 
numenta Cartographica, 1960-62, published 
by the Government of Portugal. The 5 large 
atlas volumes include 626 beautifully executed 
plates, with reproductions (a number in bril- 


liant colors) of more than 2,700 manuscript 
and printed maps and charts relating to Portu- 
gal’s glorious age of discovery and explora- 
tion. The maps were selected and much of 
the descriptive text was prepared by Dr. Ar- 
mando Cortesao, internationally renowned 
Portuguese geographer and cartobibliogra- 
pher, with the active collaboration of Avelino 
Teixeira da Mota. The text is in Portuguese 
and English. Volume 6, which is a quarto, is 
a comprehensive index to this remarkable 
series of facsimile maps. Copies of the Monu- 
menta were presented by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to approximately 1,000 major re- 
search libraries throughout the world. The 
objective of bringing “before the public this 
marvelous flowering of cartography in all its 


A plate from the 1519 atlas of Lopo Homem as it appeared in facsimile in volume one of Portugaliae 
Monumenta Cartographica. It is reproduced here with the permission of Dr. Armando Cortesao, senior 


editor of the Portugaliae. 
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pictorial splendour,” to quote J. Caeiro da 
Matta’s preface, has been realized. 
Cartographic history and the publication 
of facsimile maps and atlases were further ad- 
vanced with the celebration in 1962 of the 
450th anniversary of the birth of Gerardus 
Mercator. Most noteworthy of the com- 
memorative publications is a facsimile of the 
1595 Mercator Atlas, reproduced by photo- 
offset and containing 107 monochrome maps 
in its 556 pages. It was published in a limited 
edition, bound in gold-tooled leather, in 1962 
by Editions Culture et Civilisation, Brussels, 
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Reproductions of a map from the Library’s original copy of John Speed’s A Prospect of the Most Famous 


Belgium. Another Mercator facsimile is the 
Map of the World (1569) in the Form of an 
Atlas in the Maritiem Museum ‘Prins Hen- 
drik’ at Rotterdam, published in 1961 by the 
Maritiem Museum and the editors of Imago 
Mundi. The reproduction is printed on 14 
sheets with an accompanying index and en- 
cased in a portfolio, along with a 69-page 
descriptive booklet by B. Van’t Hoof. 

A most ambitious cartographic reproduc- 
tion project has been undertaken by Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum Publishing Company, 
Ltd., an affiliate of N. Israel of Amsterdam. 
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In 1963 the company started publishing 
facsimiles of atlases and seaman’s guides un- 
der the series title “Theatrum Orbis Terra- 


rum.” The announced schedule of issuing six 
facsimile volumes each year has been main- 
tained, and by the close of 1966 18 titles had 
been published. Included are reprints of sev- 
eral editions of Ptolemy’s Geography and 
many of the well-known atlases and books of 
sea charts originally published in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Fourth and fifth series, 
scheduled for publication in 1967 and 1968, 
have already been announced. 


The Theatrum Orbis Terrarum volumes 
are uncolored photo-offset facsimiles and are 
faithfully reproduced to scale on good-quality 
paper. They are selected and produced under 
the advisory editorship of R. A. Skelton, Su- 
perintendent of the Map Room, British Mu- 
seum, and Alexander O. Vietor, Curator of 
Maps, Yale University Library. Each volume 
includes bibliographical notes, collations, ref- 
erences and lists of literature, most of which 
have been prepared by the senior Advisory 
Editor. Individual volumes range in price 
from $22 to $200. The reproductions are made 
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Parts of the World, 1627, and from the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum facsimile made from the Library's original. 














from. the best original copy available. The 
facsimile of John Speed’s A Prospect of the 
Most Famous Parts of the World (1627), 
published in 1966 as part of Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum series 3, was reproduced from the 
original in the Geography and Map Division. 

In recognition of the 300th anniversary of 
the publication of one of the outstanding at- 
lases of all time, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum 
has scheduled for publication in 1967 a fac- 
simile edition of Joan Blaeu’s Le Grand Atlas. 
Originally published in 12 volumes at Amster- 
dam in 1662, the Atlas includes 609 engraved 
double-page maps supplemented by a number 
of pages of text in French. The facsimile will 
be reproduced by photo-offset, and the 12 
frontispieces and some 32 maps distributed 
through the several volumes will be in color. 
The binding will similate vellum, in which 
many of the original Blaeu volumes were 
bound. The announced price for the 12 vol- 
umes is $830, and they will be distributed in 
the United States by Barnes and Noble, New 
York City. 

A second series of atlas facsimiles was 
introduced in 1963 by Sequoia-Lausanne 
(Elsevier, Ltd.), of Amsterdam, as “Land- 
marks of Early Cartography.” To date only 
two titles have been published, Abraham 
Ortelius’ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1570), 
and Lucas Janszoon Waghenaer’s Spieghel 
der Zeevaerdt (1584/85). The maps in both 
volumes are reproduced by photolitho offset 
in six colors. Each is accompanied by a sepa- 
rate small volume, in matching binding. with 
biographical data on the cartographers and 
notes on the significance of the atlases by Dr. 
C. Koeman of the University of Utrecht. 

Only a few of the recent facsimiles of unique 
early maps by a specific individual or of a 
particular locale published in various Euro- 
pean countries can be mentioned here. In 
1962 F. A. Brockhaus of Stuttgart issued, in 
a new color impression, Konrad Miiller’s 1887 
facsimile of the Tabula Peutingeriana. Mat- 
thaeus Merian (1593-1650) of Frankfurt, 
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and his namesake son, published in 30 parts, 
during the 17th century, some 92 town plans 
and more than 2,200 views of the German 
Empire and adjacent lands. In 1962 Baren- 
heiter-Verlag, of Kassel and Basel, began 
publishing uncolored facsimiles of the Merian 
series, a number of which have been received 
in the Library of Congress. 

There are in the United States relatively 
few collections of early maps, and the history 
of cartography claims the attention of only a 
small group of devoted disciples. Facsimile 
map publishing is accordingly less well estab- 
lished than in Western Europe and, with some 
few exceptions, has been confined to the re- 
production of noteworthy individual historical 
maps, usually in limited editions of a few 
hundred copies, by libraries, educational in- 
stitutions, or State and local historical soci- 
eties. A large number of such facsimiles have 
been reproduced by the collotype process at 
Meriden Gravure. 

Among institutions that have been par- 
ticularly active in facsimile publishing is the 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R.I. 
John Carter Brown map reproductions still in 
print include Cyprian Southack’s Chart of the 
English Empire in North America (1717), A 
Map of New Jersey in America (1677), by 
John Seller and William Fisher, and Augus- 
tine Herrman’s Virginia and Maryland 
(1673).® In preparation is a full-scale collo- 
type facsimile, with introduction and notes, 
of the Blathwayt Atlas, one of John Carter 
Brown’s prized possessions. The original in- 
cludes 13 manuscript and 35 printed maps as- 
sembled in the early 1680's for William Blath- 
wayt, then Secretary of the Lords of Trade 
and Plantation. 

The New Jersey Historical Society at Tren- 
ton has published facsimiles of Abel Buell’s 
New and Correct Map of the United States 
of America (1783) and William Faden’s 
Province of New Jersey (1778). In December 
1961 the society exhibited a selection of his- 
torical maps, 26 of which were reproduced 


The upper map is from the Library’s original Mills Atlas of South Carolina; the other is from the 
facsimile published by Palmetto Sales Corporation and reproduced here by permission of the publishers. 





at reduced scale by photo-offset in a small 
volume entitled Early Maps of North Amer- 
ica, published by the society in 1961, with an 
introductory essay by Director Robert Lunny. 

William Clark’s manuscript Map of the 
American West (ca. 1814) has been issued on 
four collotype sheets by Yale University Li- 
brary. A facsimile of Yale’s well-publicized 
Vinland Map was included in the volume The 
Vinland Map and the Tartar Relation, by 
R. A. Skelton, Thomas E. Marston, and 
George D. Painter (Yale University Press, 
1965). A slightly enlarged reproduction of the 
Vinland Map was published by Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company in 1966. 

Facsimiles of two historic maps of Virginia 
have been published by University Press of 
Virginia. A Map of Virginia and Maryland 
(1676) has been issued in a portfolio, with a 
booklet entitled Notes To Accompany a Fac- 
simile of John Speed’s A Map of Virginia and 
Maryland 1676. The first (1751) and last 
(1794) states of Joshua Fry and Peter Jeffer- 
son’s Map of Virginia and Maryland have also 
been published in facsimile, with a 52-page 
descriptive booklet. 

Reproductions of early maps of other 
States have also been published. Annually 
over the past 8 years the University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries has issued facsimile editions 
of maps of Kentucky ranging in date from 
1784 to 1846 but has limited distribution to 
members of the Kentucky Library Associates. 
The North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History at Raleigh in 1966 published 15 
facsimiles of rare manuscript and printed 
maps of the Colony and State of North Caro- 
lina, dating from 1585 to 1896. They were 
reproduced by photo-offset in sepia-tone ink 
on buff-colored paper, some in slightly re- 
duced form. A descriptive brochure by Prof. 
William P. Cumming, Davidson College, 
greatly enhances the value of this series of 
historical facsimiles. To make them readily 
available to schools and citizens of the State, 
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the maps and booklet, enclosed in a tubular 
container, are sold at the modest price of $5, 
plus 25 cents for mailing. Other States might 
with profit to their citizens emulate the ex- 
ample set by North Carolina. 

The earliest atlas of a separate State is the 
Atlas of the State of South Carolina, published 
in 1825 by Robert Mills. It contains 25 en- 
graved maps of the districts (i.e., counties) of 
South Carolina. A facsimile edition published 
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at Columbia in 1938 by L. H. Bostick and 
F. H. Thornley has, like the original engraved 
edition, long been out of print. In 1966, there- 
fore, Robert P. Wilkins and John D. Keels, 
Jr. (under the firm name of Palmetto Sales 
Corporation of Columbia, $.C.), published 
another facsimile. Its value is enhanced by 
the informative introduction, prepared by 
Charles E. Lee, Director of the South Carolina 
Archives Department, which details the back- 
ground history of the Atlas. 

The Harvard University Press, in its John 
Harvard Library reprint series, published in 
1961 a facsimile edition of Christopher Colles’ 
Survey of the Roads of the United States of 
America, 1789.° The 83 small “strip maps,” 
which collectively show roads extending from 
Albany, N.Y., to York, Va., were prepared by 
Meriden Gravure in 300-line screen offset. 
The facsimile volume also includes biograph- 
ical data about Colles and a description of the 
sources he used. 

Under the imprint Historic Urban Plans, 
Ithaca, N.Y., Professor John Reps of Cornell 
University is publishing facsimiles of historic 
plans and views of cities throughout the world. 
They are printed by photo-offset lithography 
from faithful copies of black and white engrav- 
ings. Halftone screens are used for colored 
facsimiles. The facsimiles are reproduced to 





scale and are printed on good-quality heavy 
paper, usually in limited editions of 500 copies. 
At the end of 1966, Historic Urban Plans’ 
catalog listed 60 facsimiles ranging in price 
from $5 to $20. 

The most noteworthy cartographic fac- 
simile thus far produced in this country is 
Barre Publishers’ (Barre, Mass.) reproduction 
of The Atlantic Neptune. Described as “the 
most splendid collection of charts, plans and 
views ever published,” the original Atlantic 
Neptune series was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Joseph F. W. Des Barres, between 
1774 and 1781, for the British Royal Navy. 
Used by the British during the Revolutionary 
War, the charts map the coasts of America 
from Nova Scotia to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. Series I of the Barre facsimile, 
which includes charts of New England, was 
published in January 1967. Five additional 
series are projected for completion by 1969. 
The New England series includes 15 maps 
and views, some of which are in 2 or 3 parts. 
The plates, which measure 23 by 34 inches, are 
available individually or assembled in a loose- 
leaf portfolio. Beautifully and faithfully exe- 
cuted by Meriden Gravure, they are, in the 
main, printed by line offset from fine-line 
negatives made directly from the engraved 
original impressions. Charts with little or no 








color were selected for reproduction. For the 
View of Boston, which could not be done by 
offset, a collotype key plate was made from the 
original, and color was applied with stencils 
to the impressions.’*° The Atlantic Neptune 
limited edition of 500 copies is printed on 
French Arches all-rag paper. 

Interest in old maps is not restricted to his- 
torians and antiquarians. Because of their 
fascinating, symbolic, attractively executed 
outlines and lettering and their colorful illumi- 
nation, historic maps and charts have a wide 
aesthetic appeal. Commercial publishers have 
accordingly prepared cartographic reproduc- 
tions for this potentially large market. Some 
of the commercially published facsimiles (e.g., 
the Barre Atlantic Neptune) compare favor- 
ably with those issued by scholarly institutions, 
but many of them are overcolored and are 
printed on cheap, hard-finished paper. Fac- 
similes from both sources are described in 
Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps, cited 
previously. 

As we approach the bicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Revolu- 
tion there will undoubtedly be increased em- 
phasis on the study of American history and 
on historical publications. We may anticipate, 
therefore, that facsimile map publishing, al- 
ready flourishing, will be further expanded. 





FOOTNOTES 


*C. Koeman, “An Increase in Facsimile Re- 
prints,” Imago Mundi (Amsterdam), No. 18, 1964, 
p. 87. 

* Adolf Erik Nordenskidld, Facsimile-Atlas to the 
Early History of Cartography With Reproductions 
of the Most Important Maps Printed in the XV 
and XVI Centuries, translated from the Swedish 
original by Johan Adolf Ekelof and Clements R. 
Markham (Stockholm, 1889). 

* As quoted in History of Cartography, by Leo 
Bagrow, revised and enlarged by R. A. Skelton 
(Cambridge, 1964). 

* Antiquarian Bookman, 39: 252 (January 23, 
1967). 

5 Antiquarian Bookman, 38: 1802-1808 (Novem- 
ber 7, 1966). 

* Ken Nebenzahl, “The Post-Sputnik Hunger for 
Knowledge,” Chicago Tribune Books Today, Sun- 
day, Dec. 4, 1966, p. 6. 

7In a letter, dated February 2, 1967, Harold 
Hugo, Director of Meriden Gravure, writes, “Col- 
lotype is now officially phased out at Meriden.” 
Meriden, for many years the foremost producer of 
high fidelity collotype reproductions, is believed to 
be the last to abandon the process. 

®* These and other facsimiles mentioned are de- 
scribed more fully in U.S. Library of Congress, 
Geography and Map Division, Facsimiles of Rare 
Historical Maps, a List of Reproductions for Sale 
by Various Publishers and Distributors, compiled 
by Walter W. Ristow (Washington, rev. 1966). 

® Christopher Colles, A Survey of the Roads of the 
United States of America, 1789, edited by Walter 
W. Ristow (Cambridge 1961). 

Information from letter in footnote 7. 








Some Recent Publications of the Library of Congress * 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1966. 1967. 204 
p. Cloth, $2.50, free to libraries. Paper, free. 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1966. 1967. 37 p. 
Reprint from the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress. Free on request to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540. 


Carl Schurz: A Register of His Papers in the Library 


of Congress. 1967. 17 p. 30 cents. Available 
from the Card Division, Navy Yard Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 20541. 

Grand Design. 1967. 26 p. $1.50. Available 
from the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540. Catalog of an 
exhibition tracing the evolution of the L’Enfant 
Plan and subsequent plans for the development 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall area, 
organized jointly by the Library of Congress 
and the President’s Temporary Commission on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Guide to Selected Legal Sources of Mainland China. 


Compiled by Tao-tai Hsia, Chief of the 
Library’s Far Eastern Law Division. 1967. 357 
p. $2. Designed to meet the research needs of 
the Government and the academic community, 
the guide consists mainly of two lists: laws and 
regulations, 1949-63, and articles relating to 
legal matters selected from Communist Chinese 
periodicals. It also includes a brief survey of 


the administration of justice by the Peking 
regime and six charts outlining the judicial and 
political structure of the People’s Republic. 

Library of Congress Publications in Print April 1967. 
1967. 37 p. Free. Included are some publica- 
tions that, although not published by the 
Library of Congress, were prepared by mem- 
bers of the staff. Information is also given on 
out-of-print LC publications known to have 
been reprinted or photocopied by other pub- 
lishers. 

Randall Jarrell by Karl Shapiro. 1967. 47 p. 25 
cents. A lecture presented under the auspices of 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Lit- 
erature Fund, with a bibliography of Jarrell 
materials in the collections of the Library of 
Conegress. 

Washington Irving Chambers: A Register of His 
Papers in the Library of Congress. 1967. 15 p. 
30 cents. Available from the Card Division, 
Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 
The first register of papers in the Naval His- 
torical Foundation Collection. 


* Priced publications are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. 
Free publications are available on request to the 
Office of the Secretary, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20540, unless otherwise noted. 
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